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Solution and Dissolution 


THE passing away of great men has been compared to the opening of 
many waters. The death of Mrs. Gladstone reminds one that only 
two years have pased since, by her husband’s death, was opened a new 
era, social, political and imperial in the history of this.country. Those 
who can recall events which happened in the fifties, will recollect a 
somewhat similar experience after the departures of the greatest men 
of that epoch. With Sir Robert Peel’s death, there began to be held 
in solution generally the relations between the two political parties in a 
special degree, the mission, the destinies and the personnel of conserva- 
tism—dquestions not even initially or approximately settled till in 1874, 
Mr. Gladstone’s ill-advised general election, gave, for the first time in 
the present reign, the new conservatives, under Disraeli, a working 
majority entirely of their own. The peaceful fading away in his 
arm-chair, not as the daily newspapers have lately told us at Strath- 
fieldsaye, but at Walmer Castle, of the Duke of Wellington, on 
September 14, 1852, was followed by the plunging into the crucible of 
great international problems, with whose earlier stages had been 
associated the Duke and his companions. In the October of 1865, Lord 
Palmerston’s disappearance was the signal for the practical assertion of 
itself by radicalism in the full sense of the word,as an independent 
political force. Rather less than thirteen years later, at Pembroke Lodge, 
Richmond Park, (May 28, 1878), Lord John Russell’s death opened the 
way for Mr. Gladstone’s succession to the Liberal Leadership, and tothe 
commencement of the most famous part of the career of the mightiest 
agency in legislation which our century has seen. 

The deliverance from the battered clay tenement of Mr. Gladstone’s 
great spirit, on the Ascension Day of 1899, may seem to have been an 
exception to the rule contained in the generalization just quoted. 
Mr. Gladstone’s active career had, however, practically come to a close. 
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Not so much on the defeat of his Home Rule scheme in 1886, or his 
union with Mr. Parnell in the previous autumn, as over Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s Budget Resolution against the beer, spirit, and death duties, 
June 8, 1885. Most of what has happened since, only proves that 
which, in reality, no one ever doubted, the absolute identity of con- 
temporary Liberalism with Gladstonianism ; the two had indeed always 
been manifestly one and the same. Mr Gladstone’s genius, culture, and 
faculty of stimulating a nation, as well as of inspiring a party, or 
galvanising into new life an effete Whiggism, by his personal magic, 
making the best of the old Whigs his political henchmen, was followed 
by so long succession of administrations formed out of Disraeli’s 
opponents, as to produce a delusion that the creative Gladstonian 
power had actually called into being a Liberal party which would exist 
so long as parliamentary institutions continued. 

All thoughtful persons knew this to be an entire mistake. They had 
long since perceived the work of Mr Gladstone in politics, to be 
akin to that of Newman, of Pusey, and ofthe other Oxford Anglicans, in 
religion. The recently published life of Charles Henry Pearson contains 
a very interesting account of the state of Oriel College and of 
Oxford generally after the quickening presence of the Tractarian leaders 
had been removed and the personal influence of their propaganda had 
evaporated. There at once came about a relapse into religious 
indifference, and into what would now be called, religous agnosticism. 
Since the withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone’s kindling personality, and 
of adroitness in political manceuvre, English Liberalism has been 
the victim of a depressing and deadening reaction, closely resembling 
the torpor that, some half a century since, overtook the religious life of 
Oxford, and consequently, to some extent, of the country too. 

In one department of national affairs the silence, which two years ago 
fell upon Mr. Gladstone, has indeed exercised a very definite and 
visible influence. The latest developments of imperialism certainly 
would not have been so unchecked or triumphant had Mr. Gladstone, 
even if only from his Hawarden retirement, kept watch over public 
affairs. Here, however some caveat must be entered. Economically, Mr. 
Gladstone doubtless belonged to what was once called the Manchester 
School. In foreign politics he did not belong to it. The true and original 
founder of the little Englanders, was Joseph Hume. That portion of 
Hume’s radicalism has been very distinctly disavowed in his own words 
by Mr. Gladstone himself. The disclaimer is to be found in the 
fourth series of the Midlothian Speeches. Adverting to an allegation 
that ifthe Liberalscame into power, the Manchester School would control 
the destinies of England, Mr Gladstone denied that this school had 
ever ruled or could ever rule the foreign policy of England,—never dur- 
ing a Conservative Government and never during a Liberal Govern- 
ment. “ Abhorring all selfishness of policy, friendly to freedom to every 
country of the earth, attached to the modes of reason, and detesting the 
ways of force, this Manchester school, this peace party has sprung pre- 
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maturely to the conclusion that wars may be considered as having 
closed their melancholy and _ miserable history, and_ that 
the affairs of the world may henceforth be conducted by 
methods more adapted to the dignity of man, more suited 
both to his strength and to his weakness, less likely to lead 
him out of the ways of duty to stimulate his evil passions. But 
no government of this country could ever accede to the management 
and control of affairs without finding that that dream of Paradise upon 
earth was rudely dispelled by the shock of experience. However we 
may detest war, wars are among the necessities of our condition, and 
there are times when justice, when faith, when the welfare of mankind 
require a man not to shrink from the responsibility of undertaking 
them. If you undertake war, you are often obliged to undertake 
measures which may lead to war.” Elsewhere in this speech, Mr. Glad- 
stone disclaimed non-intervention as a badge of Liberalism, and referred 
to certain acts of intervention, as redounding to the credit and glory of 
the Liberal Party. 

Whether Mr Gladstone would have contrived a diplomacy, not the 
“new,” that might have prevented President Kruger’s Ultimatum, and 
so have averted the Transvaal operations, is not a question of profitable 
discussion. One thing may perhaps be safely said, Mr. Gladstone is 
the only public man seen by the present generation, who possessed the 
authority and the power of appealing to the country in such a way as 
conceivably to have been able to arrest the progress of the military 
imperialism, which political philosophers, less famous than Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, regard as the national evil of the age. To-day neither the 
Armenian question abroad, nor the Irish question at home seems to 
offer any opening for the intervention even of such a master as Mr. 
Gladstone. Both subjects may be still held in solution. There is 
nothing about them immediately pressing for settlement, or likely to 
influence the general elections when that dissolution comes which is 
not going to arrive just yet. 

It was an aphorism of ome of Mr. Gladstone’s oldest colleagues and 
firmest friends, that ‘‘ the day after to-morrow is in politics, something 
like aneternity.” Since the disappearance of the man who was not only 
the brain, but the hands of the Opposition, several national problems, 
long held in solution, may seem te have acquired newurgency. Among 
these, some that will immediately suggest themselves are the socialistic 
issues, with which is chatged the deferred policy of old age pensions; 
the condition and prospects of the national church; the prospects of 
creating for ourselves, as it hasbeen called, another Ireland in South 
Africa, when the English Administration of the annexed provinces shall 
fairly have begun. But there is not, in any one of these prospects 
anything to make one anticipate the opening of a new era, 
or to lead us to expect that the rulers of this country will find 
themselves confronted by other problems than those which experience 
already renders perfectly familiar. What is called imperial militarism 
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or jingoism resembles a contagious fever in the periodicity of its 
recurrence, in its intensity while it lasts, as well as in the brevity of its 
duration. The past history of Canada is one in comparison with which 
that of South Africa, during recent years, has presented the prospect of 
calm. The differences, troubles, and excitements in the national 
church have nothing in them that is not normal, if not indeed positively 
healthy. 

None of the topics now mentioned is likely to affect many votes at the 
Ballot-boxes whenever the season for casting these votes may arrive. 
The government will go to the country with the prestige accruing to it 
from having brought to a most satisfactory end, an entirely popular 
war. The administration which has done this, need not fear incurring, 
with the nation, the reproach of effeteness. Its members are the only 
English statesmen who have the threads of the whole business firmly in 
their hands. The country having trusted them so far has sensibly 
decided to continue its confidence until the present administrators have 
had the opportunity of launching the South African settlement, to which 
the war has been so costly a prelude. But of the working merits of 
that scheme nothing can be known for some time after its formulation, 
probably not before this season next year. Obviously the chances of a 
substantially increased ministerial majority will be much better when 
the statesmen now in power have given proof of their capacities of 
civil reconstruction as well as of successfully conducting a difficult 
campaign. There is, therefore, no need to talk about a dissolution 
before 1901 at the very earliest, perhaps in the autumn of that year, 
more probably however in the spring. But one thing may be taken as 
certain, Lord Salisbury is far too true a statesman to pose on the eve of 
a general election, asthe saviour ofhis country. Only once or twice 
during a whole generation have the constituencies rewarded, by a 
renewal of their confidence, the minister, who has, by his own act, pre- 
cipitated an appealtothem. The government, therefore, will take care 
that the overt cause of their recommendation to the Queen to dissolve 
Parliament is something gratuitously forced upon them by the Opposi- 
tion. The idea finding expression in some weekly papers, that Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues will go to the country, ostensibly on no 
other plea than to obtain its mandate for re-constituting the administra- 
tion, civil or military, of the country, is the pleasing fiction of childish 
ignorance. Neither now, nor within any measurable period hereafter, 
will there be anything in the nature of Cabinet re-construction. The 
concern works tolerably well asit is. The attempt to mend it would be 
too full of risks ofevery kind, too certain to bring all sorts of obloquy upon 
the re-modelling Minister, to render the attempt either sane or safe. 
Yet another anticipation safely may be ventured upon. None of the 
present Cabinet Chiefs are strong party men. Lord Salisbury believes, 
as strongly as did Lord Randolph Churchill, that the conventional lines 
of party clearage have ceased to possess reality, and that the ancient 
watchwords of faction are cried absolutely without modern meaning. 
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Yet the system of political dualism, which served this country very well, 
many years, had practical conveniences that do not belong to the existing 
Tri-partite-regime. Even Mr. Balfour who has always been the life and 
soul, the designer and the preserver of unionism, may be compelled to 
waive his personal preference before the practical demonstration he 
receives of the tactical disadvantages accruing from the present 
triangular arrangement. In a word, it will not be surprising if the 
conservative managers take care to fight the next General Election on 
some issue which will cause the traditional difference between Liberal 
and Conservative to stand out with their former prominence, and go to 
familiarise the popular mind with the idea of returning to the older 
and simpler divisions of political thought, and consequently of party 
nomenclature. 

If general elections were regulated by another constitutional law then 
that which actually exists, the idea of an appeal to the country, before 
the present month is out, would be plausible enough. Only twice during 
the present reign, first in 1868, again in 1885, have the general elections 
taken place later than July. That no doubt explains the rumoured 
fatefulness of the month now reached. A telegram from Pekin, Pretoria, 
or Koomassie ; sudden symptons, not at this moment visible, of intestine 
discord in Downing Street ; a return of Mr. Chamberlain’s gout ; an 
attack of the spleen on Lord Salisbury ; an unsatisfactory afternoon’s 
golf by Mr. Balfour ; some sudden report from Mr. Middleton, or from 
Sir William Walrond, in fact, any new page in the chapter of accidents 
may, at the shortest notice, bring about an appeal tothe country. But 
unforeseen casualties apart, that appeal is not very likely to be made till 


the date already named, the spring cf r1gor. 
T. H. S. Escort. 














Ode on the Defence of Mafeking 


To him the ivy palm, 
To him wild olive crown, 
Who, from besieger’s harm, 
Saved the far frontier town ; 
And dared to face the Creuzot cannon’s frown, 
And the Mauser’s deadly brand, 
In the foeman’s skilful hand, 
Sentry lone of all the land, 
From far Cape Town. 


First to meet the shock of war, 
Late and long beleaguered he, 

Often mocked by aid from far, 
Waited but for victory, 

From the arm of Britain stretched o’er sea ; 
Till aid came from South and North, 
And the horse-fight’s rout burst forth, 
And the might of Britain’s wrath 
Saved him free. 


The thronged foemen menaced death, 
But he led a scanty band, 
Who rushed into the cannon’s breath, 
At a signal from his hand. 
He ever manned the walls and stood his ground 
And, with adamantine will, 
Braved the midnight vigil chill, 
At his post alert and still, 
Aye was found. 


When the midnight sortie wild 

From the silent trenches flew, 
Comrades hailed him as they filed 

And lingered round their leader true. 
So a Sandford or a Paton paused, ere they 

Met the rifle breathing flame, 

And the patriot’s couch of fame, 

And plucked down a laurelled name 

On that day. 
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And, as one Spartan bold, 
Stood once for Sparta’s sons, 
When Mafeking’s tale is told, 
In one man’s name it runs. 
To all a glory Baden-Powell brings, 
To the women bastion-pent, 
To the soldier missile-rent, 
To the child who’s shot intent 
While it sings. 


And he who bears a name 
That in England ne’er can die, 

Since Cecil of Armada fame, 
Shares the bays of victory ; 

Twin victors in defence, we must acclaim, 
Both with the same applause ; 
Both for their country’s cause, 
Knights who kept honour’s laws 
Without blame. 


Now let all England twine, 
The ivy wreath of joy, 

Let her sons across the brine, 
Triumph without alloy. 


Let beacon blaze above the cliff sublime 
Light homeward squadrons proud, 
While there peals the welcome loud, 
And the foeman’s crest is bowed 
For all time. 


The brave who sank to rest, 
Victor-victims of the fray, 
In the land they once loved best, 
Enshrine memorially, 
Nor now forget them in the festal day. 
When the bugle wakes the morn, 
Through the air their spirit’s borne, 
Glory lingers, though they’re gone, 
O’er their clay. 
N. W. SIBLEy. 








The Preaching Capacity of the Clergy 


THE ordinary clergyman’s most strictly intellectual work is undoubtedly 
the preparation of his weekly sermons, and that is precisely the part of 
his work in which he is necessarily most exposed to criticism. Make 
what allowance one may for defective natural capacity, and the constant 
pressure of other duties—and the time-honoured excuse that he has so 
much other work to do will hardly find favour with those who know 
what the rural vicar’s daily routine commonly is—the pulpit is not the 
place where the majority of the English clergy distinguish themselves. 
Good preaching is not common, nor are most men capable of preaching 
well, indeed they might as easily attempt to sing a solo of the Messiah, 
or run a ten mile race as preach anything which, in matter or manner, 
would permanently impress a critical audience. The excellent education 
of many of the laity, at any rate of those attending church, the 
familiarity so general with the cardinal truths of the Christian Faith, 
and with the principal occurrences narrated in the Scriptures rob many 
poetical and beautiful passages of all novelty, and the preacher has, if 
he can, to impart the charm of freshness to a tale so familiar that he is 
as weary of it as are his listeners. Accepting—for example—the literal 
historical accuracy of David’s encounter with Goliath, and probably, 
though no doctrinal difficulties surround the narrative, half the educated 
laity regard it merely as a Hebrew tradition, perhaps true, perhaps not, 
but whether true or not, without the smallest immediate or remote 
bearing on the great problems of our present religious life, it would need, 
because of its long familiarity, the genius of Stanley, the florid eloquence 
of Farrar, or the simple diction of Newman to treat it in such a way that - 
any educated man would feel his pulse quicken, and yet to an audience 
unacquainted with the narrative, but ready to accept its unvarnished 
truth as beyond dispute, what a wonderful incident it would be, and 
even a very commonplace preacher might then invest it with pathos, 
and arrest the attention of nearly all his hearers. We must, therefore, 
in fairness admit that the preacher, especially when addressing a 
cultured audience, has tremendous difficulties to face. 

It is said the law contemplates the existence of a class of clergy with 
the cure of souls, but with no dispensation to preach. In the latter part 
of the Sixteenth Century the clergy, at any rate many of them, did not 
preach; nor, at a still more remote time, was preaching confined to 
the clergy. The Church of Rome numbers among her early Saints 
many powerful preachers, who were not in Holy Orders. Origen, 
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whose influence was far-reaching, is said to have been a layman during 
the earlier part of his career. 

The weekly sermons preached by the clergy, and solely by the clergy, 
have only come in recent times to be part of the ordinary routine of the 
- church services and of the clergyman’s life, and we should remember 
that at one time the laity were not debarred from preaching, while the 
clergy did not regard it as part of their duties. Nevertheless, however, 
important house-to-house visits, however useful the management and 
organisation of parochial charities and societies, it is by the sermon, and 
it alone, that the average clergyman reaches and influences the mass of 
his parishioners, especially in towns: hence its supreme importance, an 
importance steadily increasing with the rapid growth of our towns, 
and the separation of classes. True, the sermon is only part, and it 
may be contended a very subordinate part of the church duties of the 
clergy, but it is just that part which obtrudes itself most prominently on 
the attention of the church-going public; when creditable, it attracts 
large numbers of hearers whom the preacher may influence for good, but 
when bad it infallibly, in popular places, empties the church of all but a 
few of the most devout. Make what allowance we will for them, the 
clergy of the Church do not, as a body, shine in the discharge of this 
important and most difficult duty, and it may not be amiss to point out 
the improvements and alterations which might be effected in the tone 
and delivery of the sermon. No small courage is needed to criticise the 
clergy for whatever the cause, no class is so thin-skinned, none more 
keenly resents the interference of outsiders, and too often the kindest 
comments are regarded as proof that the critic is irreligious, if not an 
actual sceptic. 

It has often been admirably said that the written sermon has been the 
ruin of pulpit oratory. An essay does not often appeal to a congrega- 
tion as does a short, earnest address. Dean Hole, in his charming 
Memories, has a telling chapter on Sermons, which many of the clergy 
might read with advantage. It would be difficult to improve on any- 
thing he has said on this threadbare but not, therefore, unimportant 
topic. 

It must never be forgotten that the preacher has an immense advan- 
tage over all other speakers—he can prepare an address of reasonable 
length, and his hearers are bound to listen to all he has to advance 
without any sign of disapproval, and if he believes himself to have a 
message of the first importance to deliver, if he is standing, as it were, 
between the living and the dead, he should show the greatest earnest- 
ness, the keenest interest, the widest sympathy. Insipidity should have 
no place in his discourses. Whether High, Broad, or Low, his zeal 
should be sufficient to invest his sermons with some amount of life and 
eloquence. Of all men, the preacher should be the last to be 
conventional and apathetic, in short, whether his arguments were good 
or bad, whether he had, or had not, any pretence to pose as an orator, 
the solemnity and importance of his message should give him courage, 
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and command, or rather, compel attention from all but the most 
unimpressionable. 

Let no one suppose that I forget that people go to church to worship 
God, and that a service may be solemn and profitable, in which a 
sermon finds no place. A very common mistake of the present day is to 
have far too many sermons; but it is precisely the clergy who, while 
complaining that the sermon is of secondary importance, arrange for 
address after address to the extent, in some churches, of three, and even 
four a day during Lent and other solemn seasons. The services of the 
Roman Catholic Church, when well rendered by a good choir, are, as 
the late Dr. Phillip Carpenter reminds us in his biography, impressive 
to a pre-eminent degree, and no-one could leave the church without 
feeling that he had derived good, although he might not have listened to 
asermon. Latin lends itself so admirably to church music that it has 
a great advantage over English. There is hardly any need here to cite 
Herr Anton Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, and Beethoven’s Messe Solennelle in 
proof of this. Without going to Wells Cathedral, as it was in its best 
days, or Christ Church, Oxford; without listening to Mass or Vespers 
in St. Chad’s Cathedral, Birmingham, the Brompton Oratory, or St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church, Sheffield—to mention some that first occur, I 
can call to mind many quiet churches, where the service is bright and 
cheerful, or solemn and elevating, but these are exceptions, and most 
services, even in the Catholic Church, are a penance to sit out. But I do 
not condemn the clergy for this. What can a country rector, with a 
poor organist, a mouldy harmonium, and a scattered population of 300, 
hope for. 

Taking the clergy as a body, it may be estimated that one-fifth are 
men of superior attainments, whose public school and University 
surroundings, private means, and frequent opportunities for continental 
and home travel, ought to fit them singularly well for the discharge of 
such an apparently simple matter as the preparation and effective delivery 
of two short sermons a week. One half of the remainder are University 
men, and have had a liberal education, while, perhaps, only two-fifths of the 
English clergy are persons of inferior education and imperfect training. 
Yet, taking the clergy as a whole, sermon preaching is not their strong 
point. 

The very excellence of the education of so large a proportion of the 
clergy actually unfits them for effective preaching. Feeling acutely 
their own incapacity, it is a positive misery to them to prepare a couple 
of dissertations of inferior merit. They know that all they could say 
has been said a thousand times before far better, and it is painful to stand 
before an educated audience and read anything so commonplace as tney 
are conscious their highest efforts must be. The average Noncon- 
formist preacher is just well enough read to be fluent without being 
critical. He often mistakes volubility for eloquence and impressive- 
ness; and many of his hearers fall into the same error. A very notable, 
indeed a highly cultured Baptist minister, recently Chairman of the 
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Baptist Union, tells me that he often feels for the clergy; their 
superior education and wider reading hinder their usefulness and 
prevent their being in touch with their congregations. There is much 
truth in this, and in it perhaps lies the explanation of much of the 
feeble preaching of the clergy, who, however, are not free from blame 
for not fitting themselves better for this part of their work. No one 
with dear bought experience as a lecturer or platform speaker, and so 
knowing the immense difficulties which surround success as an orator, 
would expect an ordinary clergyman to rival the Oriental splendour of 
Farrar, the majestic oratory of the late Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, the 
irrepressible and spontaneous torrent of Bishop Boyd Carpenter, the 
marvellous impressiveness of the late Canon Miller, of Greenwich, still 
less the impassioned fervour of Jerome Savonarvola when he proclaimed 
to the awe-struck multitudes of Florence, the Commonwealth of God, 
and made the vast cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore re-echo with his 
burning words. But between the finished efforts of a great orator and 
the ordinary effusion of a country rector there is an interval so vast that 
a strong imagination is needed to bridge it over. 

Dr. M. Creighton, formerly Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at Cambridge, and now Bishop of London, isa very favourable specimen 
of the learned, thoughtful, highly cultured clergyman. Hardly claim- 
ing to be an orator, that is having little power to carry his audience 
away, there is nevertheless something so impressive in his manner, so 
perfectly gentlemanly in his deportment and voice, and so elegant and 
scholarly in his language that crowds listen to him in a way showing 
they are getting good and being given matter for subsequent reflec- 
tion. Canon Dugmore, of Parkstone, when he has carefully prepared 
his sermons, is a model of pulpit eloquence. But then such men as 
Bishop Creighton and Canon Dugmore are rare, and it would be pre- 
posterous to expect ordinary preachers to successfully imitate them, 
although they might make them, and others like them, their models. 

The reforms in church sermons which I want to dwell upon are few, 
but important. In the first place, the preacher should economise his 
labours as much as possible, and reduce the number of his sermons. 
Unless a man of exceptional parts and with a larger share than common 
of that spontaneous eloquence so rare in England, but sufficiently 
frequent in that nation of born orators—the Italians, he should avoid 
tacking on an address, exhortation, or sermon toevery service, The 
morning Office is exceedingly long, and to many people, unless beautifully 
rendered, so unutterably wearisome as to be without influence for good, 
so that in many cases—twice a month certainly—a sermon might with 
decided advantage be omitted, or might be inserted, as in the Roman 
Catholic Church, in the middle of the service, and why the latter is not 
more commonly done in our Church, I cannot conceive. Some clerical 
friends assure me that the omission of the sermon is illegal, but this is 
not probable, for in many town and country churches, morning sermons 
are often omitted: and the Bishop, if he had the power, would rarely 
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interfere when the services were well managed. With the occasional 
omission of the sermon greater attention and more time might be given 
to the musical part of the service, and one or two well rendered addi- 
tional hymns might be introduced. Secondly, when a sermon is given 
it should, as a rule, be brief, say lasting twenty minutes, rarely more, 
though I cannot help thinking that when the preacher has a special 
subject—as the state of the Schools and Church Defence—requiring 
nearly an hour to handle properly, it would be far better to begin with a 
hymn and a couple of collects, and then go straight to the sermon 
But it would be necessary to secure a good preacher. To give a man 
with nothing to say an hour or more in which to say it would be too 
dreadful, and the congregation might prefer the worst of bad readers 
and the longest of ill read lessons. Thirdly, the preacher should confine 
himself to one topic, and this he should handle as skilfully and exhaus- 
tively as possible. Archbishop Whately, in a most pregnant passage, 
lamented the too common mistake of inexperienced youthful preachers, 
in selecting a subject so vast that it would, for its proper handling, need 
adozen sermons, and then, with unpardonable simplicity, trying to 
exhaust it in a single brief discourse, fancying that a wide field for the 
imagination to wander over gave them greater opportunities. Fourthly, 
the clergy, especially those preaching to the same congregation Sunday 
after Sunday for years, should enlarge their choice of subjects, of course 
dealing solemnly and reverently with them. This is not free from 
danger, although the clergy themselves would be the loudest objectors. 
Dean Stanley was accused of treating his congregations to biographical 
lectures, and the same charge was brought against the Rev. G. R. Cleig, 
who has recently passed away, one of the last survivors of the Penin- 
sular campaigns. Surely only the most fastidious and hypercritical 
could object to the delicate handling and graceful diction with which 
these great preachers treated apparently difficult and possibly, as 
captious critics thought, inappropriate topics. Again, the preacher 
should be perfectly natural; his sentences should be brief and clear ; he 
should avoid remote and obscure allusions—and the most serious 
blunder, by the way, of most of the clergy—lengthy and involved 
explanations, and hotly debated questions ; he should speak distinctly 
and deliberately, not dropping his voice, not raising it violently and un- 
gracefully, not emphasising all his prepositions and articles, but advanc- 
ing with even flow of simple, but not, therefore, unscholarly language ; 
here and there pausing, here and there dwelling on a word or two, and 
when he leaves off he should have made some point more intelligible to 
his hearers or enforced some unfamiliar truth. Were the clergy simpler, 
briefer, more natural, clearer and more impressive, many a half empty 
church would be filled, and many objectors to sermons silenced. In 
short, far too much and yet not nearly enough is made of sermon preach- 
ing. While on the subject of remote allusions, intelligible to an 
educated listener, but beyond the comprehension of an ordinary con- 
gregation, an illustration from real life will not be inappropriate, and 
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singular though it may seem, is a positive fact. A most able Dorset 
clergyman, and a very close friend of mine, the late Rev. John Morley 
Truman, Rector of Hinton Martel, a man distinguished for his impres- 
sive and admirable sermons, and not wont to indulge in flights of fancy 
beyond the reach of his congregation, was giving an address in a 
Dorset town to the Young Women’s Christian Association. Just at 
that particular time a poor fellow was lying under sentence of death in 
one of the County Goals. Mr. Truman most impressively and 
earnestly spoke of ‘‘ Our dear brother now under sentence of death for 
a crime committed in a fit of passion.” Will it be credited that some 
of his hearers, ignorant of what was going on in the next town, began to 
wonder which of Mr.Truman’s own brothers was under sentence of death 
for a murder committed they knew not when nor where? And one of 
these ladies, who came to me for information, was the principal of a 
rather pretentious school for girls. This illustration may seem far 
fetched, but one could easily match it I fancy. 

Am I asking too much in the way of better preaching? Surely not. 
But many of our clergy, with no aptitude for public speaking, have never 
had the smallest training, indeed the general impression is that if a man 
is a born preacher well and good; ifhe is not, no special training will be 
of the slightest use. One might as well contend that the fortunate 
possessor of a splendid voice, could, without practice and training, sing 
with as magnificent an effect as Madame Patti or Madame Albani. 
Whatever the natural fitness, it can be developed and trained, and every 
one who ventures to stand up in the pulpit, should see to it that he has 
had some special instruction. As an instance of what prepara‘jon will 
do I will narrate the following. Some years ago I found my.eif ina 
glorious Roman Catholic Priory Church ; the solemnity of the service, 
the impressiveness of the chanting, the beauty of the architecture filled 
me with tender and elevating emotions. The preacher took as his 
subject the chief incidents in the career of St. James. Without the 
smallest pretention to the learning of Canon Liddon, the sonorous 
voice of Bishop Magee, or the touching pathos and exquisite natural 
grace of Cardinal Newman, he preached an eloquent andstirring sermon, 
without note or book, in well chosen and at times even poetical 
language, he passed in brief review the chief incidents of the apostle’s 
call; he touched upon his beloved home, his mother’s affection, his 
happiness in witnessing the transfiguration, his part in the agonising 
scene in the Garden of Gethsemane, and his glorious privilege in being 
the first in the little band of the Apostles permitted to follow The 
Master. At times he seemed to be describing these superb visions as 
though he were actually beholding them: they were present to his 
mental vision: he had no doubt as to their truth: there was a reality 
in them that made every word he uttered impressive. In very painful 
and striking contrast I heard, a year later,in a beautiful Dorset Church, 
a clergyman treat the very same subject: his discourse was written, and 
therefore, he had a great advantage over the English Benedictine, but 
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in the most jerky, unnatural tone he read, without feeling or impres- 
siveness, a long, dreary string of platitudes: all the life and picturesque- 
ness of the subject taken out of it by unskilful handling ; interjections 
were freely sprinkled throughout, and the only sentence I carried away 
was, ‘‘ Oh, that we might be like St. James, my dear brethren.” But 
after all, a poor sermon, coming from a full, overflowing heart, will 
often do incalculable good, and one secret of success is found in 
Beethoven’s touching words, prefixed to his greatest Mass—‘‘From the 
heart it has come, and to the heart it will penetrate.” 

The miserable failure of so many of the clergy in the pulpit was signally 
illustrated some years ago by a middle-aged curate in an important parish 
church. This gentleman is an Oxford man, indeed an Exhibitioner of 
his college: he took a very appropriate text: I soon noticed that he 
was quite incapable of handling it with more vigour and literary grace 
than a schoolboy would have shown. He kept on repeating the 
sentence until half the congregation were worn out, the other half highly 
amused. A young lady was so diverted by the endless repetition of the 
words that after a time she began to count, and she found that in the 
latter part of the sermon, if it could be dignified with such a name, it 
occurred eighty-four times. A skilful preacher or practised writer would 
have introduced it six or eight times altogether, and each time it would 
have been telling. 

The fatal rapidity with which the clergy acquire the characteristic 
clerical singsong was strikingly exemplified in a church I sometimes 
attend; the Vicar’s son had taken his degree at Oxford, and had just 
been ordained: it used to be his privilege to read the lessons in his 
father’s church, and this he managed to do in a monotonous drawl, 
abruptly and capriciously, stopping whenever the fancy seized him, 
though at times he ran two or more sentences into one: the most 
pathetic appeals, the most beautiful descriptions, the most solemn 
passages were shorn of beauty, and it demanded an almost painful effort 
to follow the lessons, indeed, as a rule, the attention irresistibly wandered 
to other matters and was only recalled to the subject by the sudden 
ending of the reading. That awful clerical singsong!!! what misery it 
inflicts on millions of weary sufferers: but stay: it has some redeeming 
features; only a public school and university man ¢an give it in full 
perfection, and it takes ten or twelve years of Eton and Christ Church to 
produce the most finished specimens of it, so that it bears upon it the 
stamp ofan aristocratic bringing up, and that redeems it from contempt 
and any suspicion of vulgarity. It shows the excellent, sound common 
sense of the Archbishop of Canterbury that he attaches great importance 
to good reading on the part of candidates for Deacon’s Orders, and 
rumour says some have been rejected for no other reason than execrable 
and abominable reading, and surely no better ground of exclusion could 
be found. ‘‘ You can’t read!” he is reported to have said to a most 
exemplary young man. ‘‘ Go and learn to read!” 

To a limited extent in the open country, but more easily and 
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frequently in towns ,the clergy might systematically exchange pulpits, 
or, better still, as has been recently suggested, manuscripts. In these 
days of beautiful type writing, an MS. of 2,500 words could be copied for 
half-a-crown, and could be passed on to two or three friends. Thus, a 
vicar preaching regularly in his own church in the morning and in 
another in the evening, might give the same sermon to two different 
congregations. In this way an immense saving of time would be 
possible, and the strain on a not too competent brain minimised. 
Another way in which the clergy might greatly relieve themselves would 
be by utilising competent laymen, and so going back to the practice of 
eight centuries ago. There are many large, scattered parishes in which 
several services are conducted simultaneously in schoolrooms and school 
churches : often in the presence of a handful of worshippers. The clergy 
cannot, without an intolerable tax prepare six or eight sermons a week, 
while, in spite of the small average attendance, the advantages are 
obvious of multiplying the centres from which sound teaching radiates. 
In many cases these services should be conducted or, at any rate the 
sermon could be preached by some of those earnest, highly educated 
laymen who are sufficiently numerous in many parishes. If the clergy 
would banish from their minds the narrow professional jealousy, which 
often makes them decline the earnest, loving help of the laity; could 
they only remember that a simple address, coming from the heart and 
addressed to the heart, could be delivered by many of the laity fully as 
well, sometimes far better than by a clergyman, who, however earnest and 
pious, might have no aptitude for speaking or preaching, could they 
leave off criticising captiously and ungenerously every sentence, every 
allusion that did not meet with their full approval—and the sermons of 
the clergy themselves are not always accurate—the Church would ‘gain 
immensely, the labours of the clergy would be relieved, and a splendid 
sphere of religious work would be opened up to many competent laymen. 
But to make this suggestion a success the clergy must avoid one or two 
serious errors—they must not merely invite the assistance of the very 
great and the very humble. Many of the clergy gladly call, at one end 
of the scale, upon members of noble families, however pronounced their 
incompetence, and, at the other they often most unwisely avail them- 
selves of the services of illiterate lay readers, but they fight shy of people 
in their own social position, and doctors, lawyers, and educated 
business men find that their cheerful, ungrudging co-operation is not 
desired, and when offered is resented as an impertinence. 

Scholarship one does not look for, but accuracy—yes. How often 
have I heard preachers make statements which were inaccurate. Not 
long ago, a curate, in the course of a very good, well delivered 
sermon, mentioned that outside a foreign cathedral there was a tomb; 
on it was the one word Miseriemus; no record existed of the unhappy 
man sleeping there, but what a suggestion of blank, hopeless misery! ! | 
The late A. K. H. B. mentions the same grave, but he gives it as being 
in the cloisters of Hereford. In truth, the tomb is in the cloisters, near 
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the South Western nave door opening into the cloisters of Worcester. 
There the inscription is sharply and clearly cut. It marks the resting- 
place of a non-juring clergyman, named Thomas, who died in 1729, in 
extreme indigence. 

In the States matters are far differently managed ; dulness is avoided, 
but the coarseness and grotesqueness of many sermons offend good taste 
to a degree fortunately rarely paralleled in this country. The late Mr. 
Adams, of Newcastle, the author of ‘‘ Our American Cousins,” has the 
following : ‘“‘ The newspapers on Monday mornings commonly report the 
sermons delivered on the previous day; but, then, these sermons are 
often devoted to the discussion of secular subjects. Moreover, the 
preachers are, as a rule, much more entertaining that the generality of 
the class. Henry Ward Beecher deliberately set himself one Sunday 
evening, when I attended: Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, to excite 
the risibility of his flock. Phrases were introduced into his discourse 
which, besides being humorous in themselves, were comical from the 
sudden and unexpected manner in which they were thrown out. Dr. 
de Witt Talmage again is an astonishing divine, who is constantly 
challenging, by his extravagance and his eccentricities, the attention of 
the public. The line of separation between the sacred and the profane 
is thus dimly defined.” 

Perhaps the most ludicrous, or rather, absurd and vulgar thing I have 
ever heard in a place of worship was a long rigmarole, in a large 
Wesleyan Chapel. The preacher, a man of mark, was trying to prove 
the truth of the Christian Revelation to an awe-struck and crowded 
congregation. He gave a coarse and unpicturesque description of an 
interview—apocryphal probably—between the Great Napoleon and 
Talleyrand, sometime Bishop of Antun, and later, Prince of Beneventum. 
The mighty Emperor and his immortal minister soon settled the truth 
of Christianity, according to the Wesleyan, but in languagethat would 
have startled the Exile of St. Helena, and the most cynical and courtly 
of modern statesmen. The narrative, as related, was shocking, from its 
bad taste and absurdity. 

The scope of my article does not allow me to go into the more 
essentially religious part of the subject, nor have I even touched upon 
the wisdom or uses of a constant succession of services, still less have I 
dared to mention doctrines. To most busy men the repetition of the 
Church prayers, in spite of their exceeding beauty and appropriateness, 
becomes wearisome, and over great familiarity robs them of pathos. 
This makes good reading so very important. Something should be done 
to re-arrange the offices, to give them greater variety, and especially on 
week evenings, the services might often consist of one or two prayers, as 
at Oxford, when the University sermons are preached in term time: 
three or four well prepared hymns, and the sermon, indeed the latter 
should, perhaps be taken from the Sunday morning service, and given 
on a week night. It would be far more effective, and do greater good. 
I have not touched upon the quality of Nonconformist sermons, because 
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that seldom calls for comment. More attention is undoubtedly paid, 
among Nonconformists, to preparing and delivering sermons, and a 
larger proportion of their ministers succeed in preaching a good telling 
discourse, but, with the exception of a small and select circle, the 
quality of dissenting preaching leaves much to desire; the lack of 
culture is painful, the wearisome tautology soon tires out an educated 
listener, and the startling mis-statements of facts, the penalty of crass 
ignorance, which often characterises their discourses, are most offensive. 
Still, many of the working classes and smaller shopkeepers find the 
sermons Of the local Bethel or Ebenezer far more to their taste than the 
cultured sermons of the Church, and the clergy might do worse than 
copy the Dissenters in their more natural and effective delivery, and in 
systematically turning to good account the help—gratuitous and 
spontaneous—of the more highly cultured of the laity. 


ALFRED J. H. CREsPI. 





Who Will Lead the Unionists ? 


By A CONSERVATIVE 


THE speeches made at the recent banquet given in honour of Mr. Balfour 
by the Liberal Union Club have revived the public interest in the 
relations subsisting between the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists. 
It was argued, and rightly argued, both by Mr Chamberlain and by the 
guest of the evening, that the two parties which had originally coalesced 
in resistence to a common danger had found the questions, with regard 
to which they were in substantial agreement, more numerous and more 
important than those on which they differed. How far this apparent 
union of the two parties will affect the question of the Leadership when 
the necessity shall arise to select a successor to Lord Salisbury is a 
matter of interest to Unionists generally, to whichever section they 
belong. 

The position occupied by Lord Salisbury in the eyes of the country at 
large is as unique as his right to it is indisputable, and his retirement, from 
whatever cause, would be, not only an irreparable lost to his party, but 
a national misfortune. His vast knowledge, his ripe experience, and his 
sound judgment, no less than the strength and independence of his 
character, mark him out as the first Statesman of to-day in England, and 
probably in Europe—but that his retirement, though a matter for infinite 
regret, is, at no distant period, inevitable is a fact that does not allow 
of dispute, however naturally loth one is to admit it.  Ill-health, 
domestic bereavement, and the burden of increasing years, strenuously 
spent in the public service, all point to the probability of his not retain- 
ing his post after the next General Election ; and the practical certainty 
that the next appeal to the constituencies will result in the return of the 
Unionists to power renders the question of the Leadership of the Party 
more complicated in that it virtually involves the Premiership. 

In conjecturing on Lord Salisbury’s probable successor one’s thoughts, 
in the first instance, turn naturally to the present Leader of the House 
of Commons, not only owing to the fact that Mr Balfour has acquitted 
himself exceedingly well in that capacity, but also because there is a 
strong feeling in the Party, and indeed in the country generally, that the 
next Prime Minister should be in the Lower House. That Mr Balfour 
possesses in a remarkable degree most, if not all, of the qualities that go 
to make a successful Leader few will be prepared to deny. His great 
qualities of heart and head, his unfailing tact, his loyalty to his friends, 
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his generosity to his opponents, and his lofty sense of public duty, have 
endeared him to the House of Commons, irrespective of party. Of 
brilliant intellectual gifts, and an exceptionally acute dialectician, his 
tenure of the post of Irish Secretary, in a time of exceptional stress, 
shewed his possession also of administrative faculties of the highest 
order. In every sense he is a man who has deserved well of his Party, 
and his selection as its Leader might be regarded as an absolute 
certainty were it not for two reasons, the more important of which is 
to be found in his natural disposition. If the choice of the Leader 
depended on his personal popularity with the followers in the House of 
Commons, and on their opinion only as to his fitness. for the post, Mr. 
Balfour might well have no rival, but there is about him, in somewhat 
sharp contrast to certain of his colleagues, a modesty and a diffidence, 
born of a deep sensibility, which, while adding to his personal charm, 
somewhat detracts from his standing in public estimation. Heis—nota 
common fault in politicians—not sufficiently self-assertive, and the reader 
of the halfpenny newspaper, ‘‘ the man in the street " who, above every- 
thing else, loves ‘‘a first-class fighting man” imagines that this trait in 
his character argues a want of backbone, and would have him shew more 
fight in response to the ponderous invective of a Harcourt, or the carping 
criticisms of a Campbell-Bannerman. He leads, rather than drives his 
party, and has a marked tendency to conciliate, rather than to exas- 
perate his opponents. 

On the platform, too, his speeches lack that vituperative energy which 
so distinguishes the rhetorical efforts of some of our foremost politicians 
and apparently arouses so much enthusiasm in the breasts of their sup- 
porters in the country, 

The other reason which introduces a slight element of doubt into a 
question otherwise certain, is an uneasy wonder existent in the minds of 
many Conservatives as to whether the Liberal Unionists will not claim, 
or at all events expect, the reversion of the Leadership for a member of 
their party, and in this connection the personality of Mr Chamberlain 
cannot be overlooked. Many circumstances have contributed to make 
him the man of the moment on the Unionist side. A wave of 
Imperialism is sweeping over the land, and it is as the chief exponent of 
the Imperial idea that he is generally regarded. His Colonial policy has 
done much to bring Great Britain and her Colonies into mutual 
sympathy, while the part played by him in connection with the Transvaal 
has justly met with the approval of his fellow-countrymen. His services 
to the Party have been great; he is the most telling debater in the 
House of Commons, and both there and on the platform has a way of 
carrying the war into the enemy’s camp that affords the utmost 
encouragement to the rank-and-file. He possesses those very qualities 
of “dash” and “go”, which Mr Balfour somewhat lacks, and which 
appeal, in an especial degree, to the multitude, and he can no more be 
accused of diffidence than his colleague of self-asertion. But on the 
other hand, the selection of Mr Chamberlain as Leader would be 
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resented by a large and influential section of Unionist opinion, and this 
on account not so much of his past Radical history as of the dislike felt 
by many to those particular items in the present Government’s record 
of domestic legislation (e.g. the Workmen’s Compensation Act) which 
are known to be mainly attributable to him; while he is not a persona 
grata to those members of the Party (and they are numerous) whose 
Conservativism is largely intermingled with their devotion to the Church 
of England. 

An alternative to either of the possible Leaders above-mentioned is to 
be found in the Duke of Devonshire, and, failing Mr Balfour, it is on 
him that the choice will probably fall, although such a selection would 
run counter to the desire previously noticed that the next Prime Minister 
should not be in the House of Lords. Such an arrangement would 
be regarded with equanimity, although it would not perhaps be hailed 
with much enthusiasm, by both wings of the party, and would partake of 
the nature of a compromise, for the Duke has never been an advanced 
Liberal, and is not suspected by the staunchest Conservative of being 
desirous of inaugurating an era of drastic social legislation, while the 
Liberal Unionists would be compelled to feel that their claims on the 
Leadership, such as they are, had been amply satisfied. That the post 
would be refused by him is not unlikely, but it is certain that a Cabinet, 
of which he was the Head, would enjoy the confidence of the country 
in no small measure. 

However there is on the whole, happily, but small chance of Mr. 
Balfour’s claims on his party’s gratitude being overlooked; his faults, 
if faults they be, are those which lean to virtue’s side, while his merits 
are neither few nor small, and there is every probability that a great 
historic Party, exceptionally fortunate in successive chiefs, will find in 
him the latest, and not the least, of England’s Prime Ministers. 


H. C. Garrop. 





Studies in Letter-Writing 


NOTWITHSTANDING the opinion, now often times expressed, that the age 
of letter-writing is past, I cannot sey we ought to accept this as an 
incontrovertable fact; for a few hours spent in perusing the Public 
Press, or the correspondence of our individual friends, will show us 
numerous instances of letters, which, although we may not exactly 
agree with the views expressed in them, are yet examples of the 
mastery of the pen and its uses, and compare very favourably with 
the classical effusions of Gray, Walpole, Lady Mary Montagu, and other 
scribes of the past. 

Clerical pressure—the rush and turmoil of commercial enterprise— 
has to account for a certain stiffness and formality in the letter-writing 
of the present times ; but outside these spheres there is a very large mass 
of people, who not only take considerable pains to write bright home- 
letters, but succeed to a far greater extent in their object than the 
neurotic critic will allow us to believe. 

There is, however, in most of the letter-writers of to-day, a tendency 
which, unhappily, is becoming rapidly more marked, to introduce into 
their correspondence what I may—somewhat fantastically, perhaps— 
term the “epigrammatic innuendo.” This is often carried to such 
lengths that it results in not only weakening the force of the writer’s 
arguments, but in its high degree of excellence—or the contrary—and, 
however witty or clever it may be, proves an irritable incubus to the 
reader, who probably tires long before he reaches the end, and is finally 
induced to a sigh of relief when he lays it down as all over, and food for 
the waste-paper basket. 

These are not the kind of letters that pass into history. As a rule 
they lack anecdotal substance and initiation, and are more the out- 
pouring of a fanciful and flighty imagination rather than the sober 
reflections of a real thinker and scholar. 

The most notable feature in the old letter-writer is his simplicity, 
amounting almost to native innocence. This trait is his charm, and 
backed up by a mind quick to point a moral, or introduce the vitality of 
living examples, is what goes to constitute the ideal epistolizer. 

The common trend now is to allow the ‘news’ part of a letter to be 
secondary to the literary idea. This may result in a production which 
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is very satisfying to the writer, but is likely to—when it comes to the 
recipient—‘ fall between two stools.’ 

Let me give an instance or two culled from the ranks of those 
universally acknowledged to be in the van of epistolizers, and yet who 
seldom—if ever—subjected intelligence to style. It will astonish you 
what a lot the great Doctor Johnson can say in a few lines of very good 
English in his letter to Joseph Baretti, dated London, July 2oth, 1762. 

** As you have now been long away, I suppose your curiosity may 
pant for some news of your old friends. Miss Williams and I live much 
as we did. Miss Cotterel still continues to cling to Miss Porter. \ Jc. 
Reynolds gets six thousand a year. Levet is lately married, not with- 
out much suspicion that he has been wretchedly cheated in his match. 
Mr. Richardson is dead of apoplexy, and his second daughter has 
married a merchant.” 

And again, in the last paragraph of the same letter, we find views 
expressed which anyone who likes may controvert, but which are 
insinuated so delicately that the most ‘ touchy ’ or didatic could not be 
offended. 

“* Moral sentences appear ostentatious and tumid, when they have no 
greater occasions than the journey of a wit to his own town; yet such 
pleasures and such pains make up the general mass of life; and, as 
nothing is little to him that feels it with great sensibility, a mind able to 
see common incidents in their real state, is disposed by very common 
incidents to very serious contemplations. Let us trust that a time will 
come, when the present moment shall be no longer irksome; when we 
shall not borrow all our happiness from hope, which at last is to end 
in disappointment.” 

Another remarkable letter is the last written by Thomas Hood, when 
dying, to Sir Robert Peel. Not only is it noticeable from a point of 
‘style,’ but interesting as a piece of documentary evidence of what a 
great man is capable even on his death-bed. For these reasons I do not 
think it out of place to quote it in full. 

“‘ Devonshire Lodge, New Finchley Road. 

“Dear Sir,—We are not to meet in the flesh. Given over by my 
physicians and by myself, I am only kept alive by frequent instalments 
of mulled port wine. In this extremity I feel a comfort, for which I 
cannot refrain from again thanking you, with all the sincerity of a 
dying man, and, at the same time, bidding you a respectful farewell. 

“‘ Thank God my mind is composed, and my reasons undisturbed, but 
my race, as an author, is run. My physical debility finds no tonic virtue 
in a steel pen, Otherwise I would have written one more paper—a 
forewarning one—against an evil, or the danger of it, arising from a 
literary movement in which I have had some share, a one-sided 
humanity, opposite to that Catholic Shakesperian sympathy, which 
felt with King as well as peasant, and duly estimated the mortal 
temptations of both stations. Certain classes at the poles of society are 
already too far asunder; it should be the duty of our writers to draw 
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them nearer by kindly attraction, not to aggravate the existing repulsion, 
and place a wider moral gulf between rich and poor, with Hate on the 
one side, and Fear on the other. But I am too weak for this task, the 
last I had set myself; it is death that stops my pen, you see, and not 
the pension. 

“God bless you, Sir, and prosper all your measures for the benefit of 
my beloved country. 

“‘T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your most grateful and obedient servant, 
“ THos. Hoop.” 

Sir Robert Peel’s reply is characteristic of the man, and the good 
feeling that may be shown in a few well expressed sentences : 

“‘ Whitehall. 

‘Dear Sir,—I must write one line to express an earnest hope that it 
will please God to restore you to health and strength, and that you may 
be enabled to apply your unimpaired faculties to the inculcation of those 
just and really benevolent doctrines which are shadowed out in the letter 
you have addressed to me. With my best wishes, believe me, 

‘“* Dear Sir, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“ ROBERT PEEL.” 

The Poet Gray, whom I consider one of the best—if not the very best 
—letter-writer of his day—an age prolific of good letters—has such a 
natural way of expressing his thoughts that one is always sorry when 
they end. 

In 1737, living with his uncle, Mr. Antrobus, at Burnham, in 
Buckinghamshire, he writes to his old school chum (Eton) Walpole : 

‘“‘T have, at the distance of half-a-mile through a green lane, a forest 
(the vulgar call it a common) all my own, at least as good as so, for I 
spy no human being in it but myself. It is a little chaos of mountains 
and precipices; mountains, it is true, that do not ascend much above 
the clouds, nor are the declivities quite so amazing as Dover cliff; but 
just such hills as people who love their necks as well as I do may venture 
to climb, and crags that give the eye as much pleasure as if they were 
more dangerous. Both vale and hill are covered with most venerable 
beeches, and other very reverend vegetables, that, like most other ancient 
people, are always dreaming out their old stories to the winds. 

“ And, as they bow their hoary tops relate, 

In murm’ring sounds, the dark decrees of fate ; 
While visions, as poetic eyes avow, 

Cling to each leaf, and swarm on every bough.” 

“At the foot of one of these squats Me—I (il penseroso), and there 
grow to the trunk for a whole morning. The timorous hare and 
sportive squirrel gambol around me like Adamin Paradise, before he had 
an Eve; but, I think, he did not use to read Virgil, as I commonly do 
here. In this situation I often converse with my Horace, aloud too, 
that is talk to you, but I do not remember that I ever heard you 
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answer me. I beg pardon for taking all the conversation to myself, but 
it is entirely your own fault.” 

Gray, who mind was essentially that of a poet, often took a poet’s 
liberties in his epistles, but the above letter is an admirable example 
of how a letter may be witty without descending to vulgarity, and 
his play on the word Horace (the Christian name of the addresse) is 
really excellent, and calls to mind the methods of that incomparable 
German classic Heine. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, besides being an omnivorous reader of 
ancient and modern literature, was a voluminous letter-writer, and a 
collection of her correspondence has been handed down to us, ranging 
from love up to politics, and from Greek mythology down to Household 
economics. Although, what was then termed an ‘elegant’ writer and 
conversationalist, she would—when piqued—express herself both 
strongly and bitterly. The once popular letters of Madame de Sevigné 
were particularly objectionable to her taste, and, in 1755, she described 
Madame as one “ who only gives us, in a lively manner and fashionable 
phrases, mean sentiments, vulgar prejudices, and endless repetitions, 
Sometimes the tittle-tattle of a fine lady, sometimes that of an old 
nurse ; always tittle-tattle; yet so well gilt over by airy expressions and 
a flowing style, she will always please.” 

There is a curious letter from Lady Mary to her sister, written in 
1726, the subject being her only son, who appears to have been—though 
not wanting in actual intelligence and acumen—somewhat of a scape- 
grace. It is well worth consideration, as it explains so much the 
mother’s deep feeling at her offspring’s course, and yet is written with a 
dignity that is too often wanting in the offended parent. 

“My blessed offspring has already made a great noise in the world. 
That young rake, my son, took to his heels t’other day and trans- 
ported his person to Oxford, being, in his own opinion, thoroughly 
qualified for the University. After a good deal of search, we found and 
reduced him, much against his will, to the humble condition of a school- 
boy. It happens very luckily that the sobriety and discretion is of my 
daughter’s side; I am sorry the ugliness is too, for my son grows extreme 
handsome.” 

The demon that cast its baneful influence over many an otherwise 
good letter-writer is called ‘prolixity,’ but he even is not to be com- 
pared to something else which often insinuates its presence into the 
best company. Plagiarism! Its approach is often imperceptible, and 
unnoticed till overwhelming. A man has a liking for a certain author, 
let us say Carlyle—(who has been more badly mauled than any other 
I know of)—and gradually his style creeps in in crooked form and 
stilted gait, and a new thing, unknown to either of the former beings is 
born, distorted and horrible to behold, and its name is— plagiarist.” 
Therefore, I say, let each man write his very own, and his very own best. 

It would be easy to cull from records innumerable types to portray 
this side of literary art; but whilst the study has a great fascination, and 
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is more or less pursued by every person who finds pleasure in mind- 
work, it can yet be exploited too far, to the detriment of other and more 
serious work. 

Unless I greatly deceive myself, letter-writing is not yet a lost art, and 
in conclusion, I can but quote the words of Lord Macaulay in the 
introduction to his History. 

“ For the history of our country during the last hundred and sixty 
years is eminently the history of physical, of moral, and of intellectual 
improvement. Those who compare the age on which their lot has 
fallen with a golden age which exists only in their imagination, may 
talk of degeneracy and decay; but no man who is correctly informed as 
to the past will be disposed to take a morose or desponding view of 
the present.” 

H. A. DEVEREUX CAPELL. 








Jewish Fights by Land and Sea 


THE revolt of the Jews, which ultimately led to the destruction of 
their nation and the overthrow of Jerusalem, broke out in the year 66 A.D. 
when Nero held Rome under his corrupt and brutal rule. The Eastern 
Question, with its ever-recurring anxieties, was perhaps as great a 
trouble to the Rulers of Imperial Rome as it is to the statesmen of 
modern Europe. It was no easy matter to choose a commander who 
should be capable of grappling with the difficulties of the situation, and 
Josephus tells us that Nero “found no one but Vespasian equal to the 
task, and able to undergo the great burden of so mighty a war. 

He was a man that had long ago pacified the west, and made it subject 
to the Romans, when it had been put into disorder by the Germans: 
he had also recovered to them Britain by his arms, which had been 
little known before.” The appointment was fully justified by its results. 
Vespasian lost no time in crossing the Hellespont, and proceeding by 
and to Ptolemais, now known as Acca or Acre, a seaport about 30 
miles south of Tyre, where he was joined by his son Titus, who had 
travelled by sea from Achaia to Alexandria, and thence by land, with 
the fifth and tenth legions. His other sons had been kept by Nero as 
hostages for his fidelity. The whole force under his command, 
including local auxiliaries, amounted to sixty-thousand men. After a 
long halt at Ptolemais, for the purpose of improving the discipline of 
the army, Vespasian marched into Galilee. His approach produced 
consternation in the Jewish camp, and Josephus saw his followers melt 
away, until he was compelled to take refuge with a faithful remnant at 
Tiberias, and afterwards at Jotapata. 

Vespasian struck his first blow at Gadara, which easily fell before the 
assault of the legions. Its inhabitants were put to the sword without 
any mercy. The place itself, together with the neighbouring villages, 
was destroyed by fire. The inhabitants of the villages escaped the 
doom of death, only to be condemned to slavery. It wasa more difficult 
task to subdue Jotapata, but it yielded after a severe struggle, in which 
both besiegers and besieged displayed the greatest heroism. Whilst 
this siege was in progress, Vespasian sent one of his lieutenants, named 
Trajan, to attack Japha, which was not far from Jotapata. The place 
was strongly situated, and was protected by a double wall. On the 
approach of Trajan, the Jews marched out boldly and engaged the 
Romans. The contest, however, proved unequal, and the Jews 
retreated within the first wall, closely pursued by the enemy. Their 
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only chance of escape was to gain the shelter of the inner wall, but the 
citizens no sooner saw the hot pursuit of the Romans than they closed 
its gates and shut out friend and foe alike. In vain did the Jewish 
fugitives entreat their countrymen, calling them by name, to open the 
gates. The Romans, who had meanwhile shut the gates of the first 
wall, fell upon them and cut their throats in the very act of supplica- 
tion. No escape was now possible, hemmed in as they were between 
the two walls, and deprived of all spirit by the treachery of their friends, 
Many died by their own hand, or by the swords of their own men, 
The rest were destroyed by the Romans. In this tragic affair 
twelve thousand men perished, many of whom died in the act of cursing, 
not the Romans, but their own perfidious fellow-countrymen. 

Trajan now imagined that all serious resistance was at an end, and 
sent to Vepasian asking him to send his son Titus to complete the victory. 
But the citizens did not yield without a struggle. Under the direction 
of Titus, the Romans scaled the walls by means of ladders, and a 
furious fight ensued in the narrow streets. It lasted six hours, and the 
Jewish women took part in it, throwing missiles at the foe. At length 
the Romans bore down all opposition. All the males perished, but 
the women and children, to the number of two thousand one hundred 
and thirty were carried into slavery. 

About this time the Samaritans showed signs of restlessness, and 
assembled in force on Mount Gerizim. Vespasian was suspicious of 
their movements, and despatched Cerealis, the commander of the fifth 
legion, with a strong force against them. Having surrounded the 
mountain, he watched them for a whole day. The Samaritans were 
without water, and the heat of summer had already caused fatilities 
among them, but they refused to listen to Cerealis when he summoned 
them to surrender, on condition that their lives should be spared. 
With dogged obstinacy they preferred to die, and the whole body of 
them, numbering eleven thousand six hundred, were put to the sword. 

After the fall of Jotapata in A.D. 67, Vespasian moved into winter 
quarters at Casarea. But the spirit of the Jews was by no means 
broken. Those who had escaped from the vengeance of the Romans 
rallied at Joppa, which had been plundered and burnt only a short 
time before by Cestius Gallus, the governor of the province of Syria. 
This ancient seaport has never been a safe harbour, exposed as it is to 
the full force of the North wind. Its two ends were bounded by 
precipices, and large stones jutted out from them into the sea, on 
which, according to tradition, might be seen the impress of the chains 
with which Andromeda was bound. The Jewish refugees began to 
repair the town, in the hope that it might, provide them with a place 
of safety. The country, however, had been laid waste to such an extent 
that they were forced to look to the sea for their support. Ships were 
built, and Jewish corsairs began to infest the coasts of Syria, Phoenicia 
and Egypt. Vespasian sent a force to attack the pirates by night in 
their houses at Joppa, upon which they withdrew to their ships without 
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offering any resistance. In the morning a gale, known as “ the black 
north wind,” sprang up and deprived the Jews of their only chance cf 
escape. Their ships were dashed against each other and driven on the 
rocks by the violence of the storm. Some of them foundered, and 
others drifted out to sea as their crews were endeavouring to escape the 
attack of the Romans who lined the shore. Many of the Jews became 
entangled in wreckage, and perished by drowning ; others preferred to 
die by their own swords. A still larger number were dashed against 
the rocks and killed, whilst the hapless men, who struggled to the shore, 
were speedily despatched by the Romans, and their blood became 
mingled with the waters, 
‘“* Making the green—one red.” 

The Romans completed their work by utterly destroying the town, 
on the site of which a camp was pitched, in order to stop any further 
attempt to make use of it on the part of the Jews. 

The attention of Vespasian was now turned to Tiberias, which was 
showing signs of disaffection. But the inhabitants, who were not 
prepared to fight the Romans, Sent a deputation and sued for peace. 
Vespasian accepted their submission, and entered the city with his army 
amid the acclamations of the people. 

Tarichece was the next objective of the Romans. It was important 
to capture it, not only on account of its strength, but also because it had 
become the refuge of many of the seditious Jews, or “innovators.” It 
was situated at the foot of a hill, and was washed on one side by the 
waters of the sea of Galilee. On the side which was inland, it had been 
strongly fortified by Josephus. A fleet of ships was at hand, which 
could be used for fighting, or for securing the escape of the defenders in 
case they should be beaten from the walls. 

Vespasian was prepared for a long and determined resistance, and set 
about strengthening his camp by building a wall round it. The Jews, 
no sooner observed this than they made an attack on the builders and 
dispersed them. After destroying the wall, they were compelled to 
retreat before the Roman soldiers, who drove them back to their ships. 
The Jews, having launched their fleet, anchored in a line a little 
distance from the shore. Here the conflict was renewed, the Romans 
fighting from the side of the lake, and the Jews replying from their 
vessels. The result seems to have been indecisive, but an engagement 
of a more serious kind was taking place at the same time in the plain 
before the town. Here Titus had been ordered to attack a large body 
of the Jews with six hundred horsemen. Thinking his force inadequate 
he sent to his father, Vespasian, and asked for reinforcements. He 
then addressed his men, many of whom were eager to fight at once, 
with the view of encouraging those who showed signs of alarm at the 
odds against them. After telling them that it would be far more 
glorious to win the victory themselves without any further help, and 
reminding them that he would go first to the attack, the men were 
fired with enthusiasm and became eager for the fray. But reinforce- 
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ments had already arrived, and two thousand archers had taken up a 
position on the hill facing the town in order to engage the Jews on the 
wall. 

Titus now led his troops, strengthened by an additional four hundred 
horsemen, against the enemy in the plain. The attack was too 
impetuous for the Jews, who, after a short resistance, began to beat a 
hasty retreat. Pressed hard by Romans, many of them were run through 
or trampled under the horses’ hoofs, only a remnant of them escaping 
at last to the town. 

This defeat caused a serious discord between the inhabitants who 
were opposed to fighting, and the strangers, or “‘foreigners,”” who were 
more numerous and pressed the others into their ranks. The tumult 
reached such a pitch that Titus became aware of it, and calling upon 
his men, he exhorted them to seize the place before the Jews had time 
to compose their quarrel. Leading the way, he entered the city by the 
margin of the lake. The Jews, filled with consternation, abandoned all 
attempts tosave the place. Some fled to the country, whilst others took 
refuge in the ships. The strangers, or “‘ foreigners,” who remained 


behind, fought bravely, and perished almost toa man. The inhabitants 
avoided fighting in the hope that Titus would spare them. Some of 
perished ignominiously in the streets, but as soon as the “ foreigners” 
had been destroyed, Titus put a stop to the slaughter. 

Vespasian was overjoyed on hearing of the fall of Tarichece, not only 
because it was mainly his son’s achievement, but because he fondly 


believed that the chief part of the war was now over. Having entered 
the place, he gave orders that vessels should be fitted out and sent in 
pursuit of the Jews who had escaped by water. There was no lack of 
materials or of workmen, and the ships where soon ready. The fight which 
followed completed the recent overthrow of the Jews. The Romans ships 
were larger, better-fitted, and better-manned than those of the adver- 
saries, The Jews used stones for their attack, which made little impres- 
sion on armoured men and stout ships, while the Romans hurled their 
darts with deadly effect on their foes. The Jews were outmatched in 
every way. Some of their ships were boarded by the Romans, others 
were sunk by them. There wasnoescape forthe unhappy men. Those 
who attempted to swin became an easy mark for the darts of the enemy : 
those who clung to the Roman ships, in the hope of meeting with mercy 
lost their hands or their heads. The rest, in desperation, ran their vessels 
on shore. But they fared no better. The inexorable foe was behind 
them on the sea and before them on land. As they struggled towards 
the shore, the Romans rained darts upon them, and leaped from their 
vessels to despatch them, until the lake was dyed with men’s blood and 
strewn with corpses. Nota single man escaped. In a few days the 
sight became still more sickening. The remains of the Jewish ships 
strewed the shore, and the air was laden with the stench of swollen and 
putrified bodies which lay rotting under the rays of the sun. The sad 
and gruesome spectacle moved to pity even the stern-hearted Roman. 
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Vespasian’s treatment of the old inhabitants of the city has left a 
deep stain upon his name. After promising to spare their lives, his 
officers persuaded him that no degree of severity was too great for Jews, 
and that expediency ought to stand before justice, where it was not 
possible to reconcile them. A treacherous plan was devised for getting 
rid of the prisoners. They were set at liberty on condition that they 
should proceed along the road which led to Tiberias. As soon as they 
had entered it, Vespasian surrounded the city and ordered them all to 
parade in the stadium (race-course). The old men and all who were 
feeble and useless were then slaughtered by his orders, to the number 
of a thousand and two hundered. Six hundred of the strongest young 
men were sent to work at Nero’s projected canal across the Isthmus of 
Corinth, and the rest numbering over thirty thousand, were sold into 
slavery. 

On the fall of Tarichece, some of the Jews lost heart in the war and 
made their submission tothe Romans. But Gamala, which was opposite 
Tarichece, on the eastern side of the Sea of Galilee, still held out. It 
had already resisted the attacks of King Agrippa, the Roman tributary, 
for seven months. The strength of its position inspired its courageous 
defenders with unbounded confidence. The name Gamala, meaning a 
camel, had been given to it on account of its shape, for it was built on 
the ridge of a mountain, with a neck in the middle. It was accessible, 
with some difficulty, on one side only, and here it was protected by a 
ditch, besides the wall with which Josephus had surrounded the place. 
The houses rose one above another on a steep slope in such a way that 
it looked as if they must collapse. Their appearance must have 
resembled that of many a Swiss hamlet perched on a rocky eminence. 
Its extent, however, was considerable, and a supply of water was obtained 
from a spring at the highest point of the city. 

Vespasian began his operations by setting men to watch it, and by 
seizing a neighbouring height. Banks were cast up, and an attempt was 
made to fill up the valleys and ditches which surrounded the fortress. 
Just at this time King Agrippa, who still remained on the scene, tried to 
induce the Jews to surrender, but his parleying was cut short by a 
linger who struck him with a stone on the elbow. It was evidently 
vain to reason with them, and the attempt was abandoned. 

Before long the banks were finished and the machines placed in 
position. The defenders at first met with some success in their 
endeavour to beat off the foe, but soon a shower of darts and stones 
drove them from the walls, and enabled the Romans to bring their 
battering-rams into use. A breach was made and the Romans poured 
through it amid the sound of trumpets and the shouts of the soldiers. 
The Jews offered a stout resistance, and, hemming in their foes, compelled 
them to seek refuge in the upper parts of the city. Here the people fell 
upon them and drove them back. With the Jews attacking them from 
above and their own men pressing on them from below, the Romans 
fought with difficulty in the narrow streets, and were at last compelled 
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to take shelter in the neighbouring houses. This proved a veritable 
death-trap. The houses were built, as already noticed, ona steep slope, 
and were unequal to the heavy strain put upon them. In their collapse 
they brought down the houses below them, and these in their turn 
involved those beneath them in a like ruin. Very many of the Romans 
were crushed to death by falling stones and timber; some were 
suffocated by the dense cloud of dust that arose, whilst others lay help- 
less on the ground with broken limbs. The Jews looked upon their 
change of fortune as due to divine intervention, and still vigorously 
assailed the distressed Romans. Darts were not their only weapons. 
The ruins supplied them with stones which were used with deadly effect ; 
the swords also of their dead enemies were employed to dispatch the 
wounded. Some of the Romans died by their own hands when they saw 
that escape was impossible. 

Vespasian displayed the greatest gallantry in this fight, and, in his 
efforts to succour his men, exposed himself without any thought of his 
own safety. It was a critical moment when he found himself in the 
highest part of the city with only a handful of followers. The Jews 
were bearing down upon him in overwhelming numbers, but Roman 
discipline and courage were equal to the occasion. With cool daring, 
Vespasian ordered his men to raise their shields and form a continuous 
face—the famous testudo—against the darts of the enemy. The 
“divine courage” of these resolute men so impressed the Jews, that 
they began to moderate the attack, and eventually Vespasian, still fac- 
ing the foe, was able to retire from the city. 

The Romans were much cast down by their reverse, but Vespasian 
tried to inspire them with fresh courage and confidence. He re- 
minded them that in war there must be bloodshed on both sides, and 
that, after killing many tens of thousands of the Jews, they had only 
just paid their small share of the reckoning. Their losses, moreover, 
were due to the difficulty of the place, and not to the courage of the 
Jews. Finally, he assured them he would continue his custom of being 
the first to lead them in battle and the last to retire. 

Encouraged by these words, his men repaired the banks and made a 
second assault on the city, but without success. Famine, however, 
was now staring the citizens in the face, and the supply of water from 
the spring was beginning to fail. The limited supply of food was 
reserved for the fighting men; the others perished of hunger, or fled 
from the city in despair. 

The siege continued without any further incident for some little time, 
until three soldiers in the dead of night stealthily approached the wall, 
and undermined one of the towers without disturbing the watch. No 
sooner had the Roman trio withdrawn to a place of safety than the 
tower collapsed, carrying with it the Jewish guard, The noise of fall- 
ing masonry caused great alarm in the city, the defenders fearing that 
the enemy had already seized the place. But the Romans, mindful of 
their previous experience, delayed the assault until the following day. 
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Titus, who had been away on the occasion of the Roman defeat, was . 
the first to enter the breach with two hundred chosen horsemen and 
some footmen. Vespasian quickly followed, and a terrible scene of 
carnage ensued. The Jews were quickly driven back to their citadel. 
The blood of the slain was soon dripping down on the lower parts of 
the City, and the air was rent with the cries of the wounded and dying. 
The citadel gave the Jews a momentary advantage. It sides were 
steep and precipitous, and showers of darts and stones were rained on 
the Romans who had great difficulty in making their darts reach the 
enemy. The elements, however, fought for the Romans. A storm 
arose which carried their darts into the midst of the enemy, whilst 
those of the Jews began to fall short. The violence of the wind made 
it difficult for the Jews to keep their footing, and the Romans crept 
steadily up and quickly surrounded them. Bent on revenging their 
past defeat they gave noquarter. Flight was impossible to the unfor- 
tunate Jews. Many of them threw their wives and children over the 
precipice into the valley below, and then jumped headlong after them. 
Five thousand perished in this way. Four thousand were slaughtered 
by the Romans. Two women, granddaughters of the general of King 
Agrippa’s army, were the sole Jewish survivors. They owed their pre- 
servation to the fact of their concealment. The vengeance of the 
Romans spared neither woman or infant. Many of the latter were 
thrown from the rocks of the citadel to “ glut their ire.” The Roman 
siege had lasted just over a month. 

The only place in Galilee which still held out against the Romans 
was Gischala. Its inhabitants were mostly husbandmen who were 
averse to war. But the government of the city was in the hands of a 
man named John, who was supported by the disaffected Jews who had 
taken refuge in it. John of Gischala—for he happened to be a native 
of the place—might almost be called the evil genius of the nation in its 
hour of trial. Like the stormy petrel he carried with him the presage 
of trouble wherever he went. Josephus describes him as “‘a treacherous 
person,” “‘a very cunning and very knavish person,” “a ready liar,” 
“a hypocritical pretender to humanity,” and there is ample evidence of 
the truth of these charges. Before the Jewish war had broken out, 
John had put himself at the head of four hundred desperadoes, by 
whose aid he had plundered Galilee. He now ruled Gischala by means 
of these men. 

Vespasian, having retired to Czsarea, sent Titus to subdue the place. 
Although surrounded by walls, it was not a strong fortress, and the 
Roman commander at once saw that his task was an easy one. But 
feelings of compassion restrained him from making an immediate 
assault. Sickened by the carnage he had already witnessed, he was 
anxious to spare Gischala. Accordingly, he rode up to the city and 
held a parley with the men on the walls, pointing out the folly of resist- 
ance and promising to spare their lives if they surrendered. 

After hearing this offer, John professed to be ready to yield, but he 
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pleaded with Titus to allow them to celebrate that day, which happened 
to be the Seventh, without disturbance, since it was not only unlawful 
for them to remove their arms, but even to treat of peace, until it was 
over. The delay, he urged, could do no harm, for if anyone thought ot 
escaping by night, Titus could prevent it by surrounding the walls. 

This artifice—for such it was—met with complete success, and Titus 
suspecting no trickery, pitched his camp some distance from the city at 
a place called Cydessa. 

The real object of John was to gain time for escape. When night 
came, and it was found that the city was unguarded by the Romans, 
he fled from it accompanied by the armed men and many of the richer 
inhabitants, together with a multitude of women and children. The 
latter soon became exhausted, and were left behind in a state of bitter 
lamentation, after they had travelled twenty furlongs. In vain they 
called on their husbands and brothers-to wait for them. John pressed 
on and urged his followers to think only of themselves. The Romans 
were behind, and he dreaded their vengeance. 

On the following day, Titus marched to Gischala, and the inhabitants, 
having opened the gates, received him with acclamations of joy. Hav- 
ing saluted him as their deliverer, they told him of John’s flight, and 
prayed for mercy for themselves and punishment for the guilty. Titus 
hastily dispatched a troop of horsemen to overtake John, but they were 
too late. The crafty Jew had already escaped to Jerusalem, which was 
henceforth to be the scene of his evil deeds. Cruel vengeance fell upon 
the unfortunate woman and children who had been forsaken. Six 
thousand were slain, and three thousand were brought back as 
captives. 

Titus felt keen disappointment at the escape of John, who had so 
cunningly duped him. But he remained true to his word, and spared 
the inhabitants who had opened their gates. Having ordered a small 
part of the wall to be broken down as a sign that the place had been 
taken in war, he took means to secure its future fidelity by leaving 
behind him a Roman garrison. The surrender of Gischala closed one 
act of the great drama of the Jewish War. 

GEORGE MARTIN. 

















The Bullet Wounds of Modern Warfare 


THE wounds which are inflicted by present day rifle-bullets are much 
less severe than were those inflicted by the weapons used in the wars ofa 
generation or soago. Andan increasing tendency undoubtedly seems to 
exist, amongst civilized nations, towards the employment of such small 
arms as will do the minimum amount of damage to the man hit, con- 
sistent with putting him out of action for a reasonable length of time. 
It is somewhat difficult to understand why there should be this 
tendency ina particular branch of warfare. In other branches we may 
look in vain for’ evidence of any such humane considerations. The 
artillery, with its projectiles of lyddite or shrapnel betrayed no marked 
leanings in this direction; still its shells may blow a man 
or even groups of men into pieces. Similarly also in naval 
warfare there would seem to be no desire on the _ part 
of its exponents to cultivate the art of placing men hors 
de combat with any considerable degree of precision and refinement ; 


in this connection the word “‘ torpedo” suggests all that is necessary. 
Moreover there is no marked objection raised to these cruel and clumsy 
methods, nor is any protest made, save perhaps by the peace-at-any- 


ee ” 


price men alone, when the big guns make ‘“‘ excellent practice,” on a 
disordered and fleeing mass of infantry, or when, in the premier service, 
one iron-clad rams another and sends a thousand men drowned or 
scalded into eternity. 

But the decree has apparently gone forth amongst the nations that 
rifle-bullet wounds are to be as kindly, or as ‘“‘ humane ’’—to use the 
adjective now so commonly used in this connection—as possible. Thus 
we find that in the war now being waged between Briton and Boer in 
South Africa, each set of combatants is using a weapon which, whilst 
of course liable to killif any vital region be struck, will, in the great 
majority of cases inflict only such a woundas will stop, and throw out 
of action, the individual suffering it. The experience of our surgeons now 
serving with Her Majesty’s forces in the war is entirely in agreement 
with this, and we find them stating unanimously that the wounds they 
treat are, in the majority of cases, slight and capable of rapid healing, 
there being an almost entire absence from them of the old time ghastly 
wound with its unnecessarily severe mutilation and its appalling 
destruction of tissue. 

The Boer weapon in general use is their service rifle the Mauser. 
This rifle has a small bore, discharges a long thin conical-ended builet, 
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attd gives that bullet avery high velocity. The British arm is the Lee- 
Metford, a rifle whose barrel is similarly of small calibre ; the bullet 
fired, however, is slightly larger and slightly less pointed, whilst its 
velocity also, at the instant of leaving the gun, isa little less than in the 
Mauser case. Both the bullets, the Mauser and the Lee-Metford or 
Mark II. as it is known in the service,consist of a long pencil-shaped piece 
of lead which is encased in a sheathing of nickel, a much harder metal. 
These bullets leave the muzzle at a tremendous rate of speed and, revolv- 
ing on their longitudinal axis, act more like drills than like anything else 
with which they can be readily compared, and on meeting the human 
body will, as a general rule, make a fairly clean hole, doing very little 
damage to surrounding tissues. Whatever structures they chance to 
come in contact with as skin, muscle, internal organs, or even sometimes 
bone, a neat hole is drilled through them, and a minimum of laceration 
and splintering is caused. During this war the experience our surgeons 
have had has been chiefly with the wounds caused by the Mauser bullet, 
our own wounded having naturally been their most numerous patients. 
Where Boer wounded have been taken prisoners however it has been 
observed that the wounds inflicted by our Mark II. bullet, whilst similar 
in general nature to those caused by the Mauser, are yet slightly larger 
and perhaps a little more severe. They compare most favourably, how- 
ever, with the wounds produced by Martini Henry and Snider weapons 
in former years, and are strikingly less serious in degree. 

When either the Mauser or Mark II. bullet is manipulated a little, as it 
readily can be by the soldier who is to fire it, it can be made into a 
much more deadly implement than it naturally is. By removing a small 
portion ot the nickel casing from the conical tip of either bullet, so as 
to expose the softer leaden core, a bullet is produced which is prac- 
tically indentical with the dum-dum. Bullets thus prepared no longer 
drill neat holes in the way the orginal ones do, but on striking the 
object aimed at they lose their slim slender shape and their conical end, 
and becoming flattened down into a mushroom shape, make a great 
jagged hole in the structure hit, and cause an appalling amount of 
injury. Such prepared bullets are not supposed to be used as between 
civilised nations, but in the present war they undoubtedly, in individual 
instances, have been used, possibly by both sides, but quite certainly by 
the Boers. Machines for slitting the nickel casing, and the bullets fully 
prepared, have been found repeatedly amongst the enemy ; and if further 
proof be required we have it in the testimony of our surgeons who have 
recognised, in various instances, wounds produced by bullets of this class 
amongst our men. 

The great bulk of the wounds which our men have met with during the 
course of the war have, however, been made by the regulation, nicke!- 
covered, pencil-shaped bullet ; and the outstanding feature of such wounds 
has been decidedly their mildness. Supposing that a soldier gets struck 
by a Mauser bullet in the fleshy part of the thigh, all that is to be seen when 
the surgeon comes to examine the limb, is a small circular entrance 
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wound about one-third of an inch in width, perhaps slightly bruised or 
blackened, but not necessarily so. At the other side of the limb, at a 
point corresponding with the direction in which the bullet was travelling, 
will be found the wound of exit, similar in size and shape to that of entry, 
always provided of course that the bullet was travelling with fair velocity 
and was not so far spent as to be unable to completely perforate the 
limb. If the bullet has struck the limb at other than at a right angle 
to its surface the wounds will be rather oval in shape than completely 
circular. In either case, connecting the two apertures is a clean 
drilled tunnel or passage through which the surgeon could pass his 
probe did he wish to do so. Very little blood escapes, often there may 
be none at all. Even where a vessel of considerable size has been 
damaged by the bullet in transit, the bleeding will generally occur in 
the tissues of the limb, causing it to become swollen at a later period, 
rather than into the wound to escape thereby at either aperture. 

The walls of the passage or hole quickly contract, there is no suppura- 
tion or “ mattering”’ as it is often popularly called, in the average case, 
and healing usually proceeds without a bad symptom supervening. A 
peculiar result of this kind of wound, which usually ensues, is that the 
tissues forming the surrounding walls of the tunnelled passage cicatrise 
into a dense, firm fibrous cord. This cord fixes the tissues together 
acting almost as a wooden skewer might were it driven through the limb, 
and is often the cause of much stiffness and discomfort after all is 
thoroughly healed and the patient otherwise better. 

That these flesh wounds do not suppurate is due to several circum- 
stances. In the first place they occur in men in magnificent health and 
training. In thesecond place the air of the veldt is wonderfully pure and 
free from germs. In the third place the bullet which inflicts the wound 
is probably entirely aseptic. And lastly, and perhaps most important, 
no clothing is as a rule, carried by the bullet into the tissues. The 
Khaki cloth worn by our soldiers is stiffand firm in texture and permits 
of the passage of a Mauser bullet through it without suffering any more 
damage than the making of a mere slit, very few if any fibres of the 
material being therefore carried into the wound to delay healing and set 
up the “ mattering”’ process. 

Many of the flesh wounds of the Highlanders, however, have not healed 
up right away or by “first intention” as it is expressed in medically 
technical language ; this is doubtless due to the peculiarities of their 
dress, the kilts and plaids consisting of many plies of soft cloth, fragments 
of which are readily conveyed by the bullet into the wound. 

When the Mauser bullet passes through a limb so as to strike ene of 
the long bones, as the thigh-bone for example, there is apt to be much 
splintering of the bone, and consequently considerable mutilation of the 
soft parts. In such a case, whilst the entrance wound is just the usual 
clean round puncture, the exit hole may be two or three inches across, 
ragged and bruised in appearance. The latter is due chiefly to the 
splintering of the bone and the forcing onwards then of the broken 
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fragments towards the exit wound, but partly also in many cases to the 
altered and flattened or twisted shape of the bullet which it derives from 
the impact against the bone. Even these cases are found to heal in 
wonderful manner. Out of a batch of thirty fractured thighs in one of 
the Wynberg hospitals, only in one case did an amputation need to be 
performed. As a rule the splinters are removed when the limb is set, 
but some of the surgeons leave a considerable number of fragments of 
bone in situ, if they can be got to lie in anything like the right direction, 
in the expectation that each fragment will act as a nucleus for the 
growth of new bone. Many such cases too have been entirely 
successful. 

Where the bone struck is not a long one we see more of the drilling 
action of the bullet, and less of the smashing and splintering. In order 
the better to 3ubserve their natural function the long bones are very 
strong, and very hard, and accordingly they are more apt to be broken 
into splintered fragments at the part struck, than are some of the smaller, 
broader, more compact and solid bones. Over and over again in the 
course of this war have been seen cases of holes drilled through bone 
clean as though with an auger, and without any splintering whatsoever. 
Thus the ankle bones have been bored through and the patients been 
practically all right again in a week or two, though a hit in the ankle 
region by a Snider bullet in the old times would almost inevitably have 
caused such shattering as would have necessitated removal of the foot. 
Similarly the pelvic bones, even the bones of the vertebral column in a 
few cases, and in many cases the bones of the skull have been perforat ed 
as neatly as one might perforate a stretched parchment with a sharp 
pointed metal tool. 

When a limb or other part of the body is struck there is not, of course, 
necessarily any exit wound at all. If the bullet be not travelling at any 
great speed, it may have just sufficient energy to burrow into the tissues, 
and not enough to carry it through and away. In such cases, unless it 
happens to be lying very near to the surface, or as occasionally may happen 
it is causing pain owing to some nerve involvement, no effort is made to 
find and remove it. It is just left comfortably where it is, and in the 
great majority of cases produces no discomfort whatsoever. 

With regard to wounds of the body proper, as distinct from the 
limbs, one of the most surprising results, from the medical point of view, 
has been the apparent impunity with which, in many cases, injuries have 
been inflicted on the so-called vital organs. 

Scores of cases of bullets having passed through the chest wall and 
lung have occurred which have ended most satisfactorily in recovery. 
In some instances there would be, as a result, some spitting of blood for a 
few days only, in some not even this. Others of course would be more 
serious, bleeding perhaps occurring between the lung and the chest wall, 
or there being great coughing up of blood. 

Bullets have passed through the abdomen in such a manner as to make 
the conclusion unavoidable that the stomach itself had been traversed, 
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and yet even here the recovery has been straightforward and perfect. The 
supposition in a case of this kind is that the small holes made in the organ 
have at once contracted, so preventing the escape of any of the stomach 
contents: whilst it is also quite likely that at the time of injury the 
stomach may have been pretty empty. After the wound had occurred 
the greatest care would be taken by doctors and nurses that no fresh 
supply of food was introduced till healing was so far advanced as to 
preclude the possibility of the escape of any portion of it: and thus would 
be avoided the great danger always besetting such a case, the setting up 
of inflammation in the abdominal cavity, to wit the serious trouble 
known as peritonitis. 

Bullets can apparently pass through the liver also without doing any 
special amount of harm, provided always that the ribs have not been 
smashed and carried inwards so as to produce a considerable degree of 
wounding and laceration of the organ. Indeed scarcely any of the large and 
important organsof the body save the heart and the greater blood vessels 
but can be pierced by the Mauser bullet without a necessarily fatal issue. 
To permit of this however the bullet must not be travelling at its very 
highest speed, must not, that is to say, have been fired at too close a range. 
At a distance of but a few yards from the muzzle of the rifle, the bullet 
is travelling so fast that the shock caused by it, when passing through the 
human chest or abdomen would have, in all probability, very disastrous 
results. 

The brain has been shot through during this war in several cases with- 
Out causing death. Here, however, also the range has not been an 
excessively short one. The passage of a bullet at the very high speed it 
still has after having journeyed only a score or two of yards, through 
the semi-solid substance of the brain would set up such violent vibrations 
of it as to produce practically an explosive effect. The result of this 
might be the bursting open of the skull, and the scattering of the brain 
matter. In experiments which have been conducted recently on the 
human skull, in dead subjects, it was found that the bursting of it, which 
occurred when a bullet was fired into it at a close range, was not due to 
the side of the head being blown in. The entry wound, and the exit 
wound also, might be quite small and unaccompanied by any great 
amount of splintering, still fracture and rupture of the skull resulted, and 
could only be accounted for on the theory that an explosive effect had 
been produced by the intensity of the vibrations within the skull conse- 
quent on the passing of the bullet at high velocity through it. 

It is at a less close range, say at that of a few hundred yards at least, 
that those cases of gunshot wounds in the head have occurred, recovery 
from which has occasioned so much interest in medical circles. Clean 
holes of entry and exit, with or without a certain amount of splintering 
of bone, have been seen in these cases, and in some of them the recovery 
which has resulted has been accompanied by an absolute absence of any 
symptom whatever of nerve paralysis or intellectual impairment 

Thus in a case described by one of our consultant surgeons recently 
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at the front, the bullet had entered behind the left ear and had come out 
through the right upper lip. This meant that the missile had passed 
through a considerable extent of brain substance. Yet healing took 
place promptly and completely. Another case in which no operation 
was necessary was One in which a bullet passed through the temples, in 
at one side of the head and out at the other. The track was therefore 
through the frontal lobes of the brain, through the intellectual ‘‘ centres’’ 
that is: yet there were absolutely no symptoms, and the man got better 
straight away. 

In wounds of the skull produced by rifle fire much apparently depends 
on the angle at which the bullet has impinged upon the skull surface. 
When the angle is one other than one at or about go degrees, the clean 
drilling penetrative quality of the bullet becomes less marked, and in 
proportion as the obliquity increases so does the smashing and splinter- 
ing of the cranial bones. These bony splinters destroy brain matter and 
always make the case more serious and more likely to do badly. Still 
many of even this class of case do exceedingly well. In that same 
Wynberg hospital which was mentioned in connection with the batch 
of fractured thighs, out of seven or eight cases of skull wounds which 
required trephining (t.c. the enlargement of the wound by the removal 
of a circular piece of bone) in order to facilitate the removal of the 
splinters and debris of bone, only one case succumbed, and that one 
because of an abscess which formed and spread in the substance of the 
brain. 

No war in the past can attempt to compare with this South African 
war of ours on the general grounds of humanity. For every man killed 
there are nearly four, 3.7 to be exact, wounded, but of these wounded, 
and here comes in the extraordinary element, only about five per cent 
(5%) die. The fact that 95 % ofall wounded recover, and many of these 
so rapidly as to be fit again for the fighting line in a few days or weeks, 
speaks for itself. The cause of this huge recovery rate is not, however 
entirely the “humane” quality of the bullet wound. Muchis to be laid 
to the credit of the doctors and their lay helpers, who, taking in hand 
the wounds at the earliest possible opportunity after infliction, preserve 
them from contamination with any matter or material which could carry 
infection to them. These antiseptic or aseptic methods effectually 
prevent the poisoning of the wounds, and the inflammation and dis- 
charges which were once so prone to affect them are no longer in 
evidence. Injuries now a days, of whatever nature they may be, provid- 
ed that the skin is wounded, are immediately made clean and aseptic or 
germ-free, and are subsequently kept so. This is the reason why so few 
amputations of limbs are now necessary, and that the amputations that 
are performed do all right in practically every case; and similarly it is 
also the reason why wounds in other parts of the body recover without 
having had the septic fever, the erysipelas, the gangrene, or the tetanus 
which added such horrors to the after results of the great battles of the 
past. W. J. C. COULTHARD, 
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A County of Reformers 


WuiIcH English county has played the most important part in history 
is a difficult and almost impossible question to answer. It may be 
answered by the events which have occurred in the county or by the 
number of great sons to which the county has given birth. It is 
answered by every Yorkshireman in favour of Yorkshire, and by every 
Devonshireman in favour of Devon. 

If the actual statistics of fame be considered, the Yorkshireman is 
probably right, and the Devonshire man nearly right. But one great 
man may count more in history than ten other great men, and the tale 
of great Yorkshiremen is made up to a great extent of the ten others. 
The names of a good half-dozen of Devonshire’s sons are written in 
large type in our memories, but these sons were soldiers and sailors, 
and the history we learnt at school tells only of war and soldiers and 
sailors. A fighter is of necessity onlya man ofthe moment. Napoleon 
has left France only his name. When he went, France began to 
decline and is still declining. We have nothing to say against the 
patriotism of the fighter, except that we think that patriotism misguided 
though honest, heroic, and well-meaning. What did the Boers who 
won Majuba Hill, gain for their countrymen? Little more than our 
desire some day to avenge the defeat of British Arms. The posthu- 
mous value of a fighter is small; at his death the enemy takes heart. So 
Devon, with her great family of soldiers and sailors, has not perhaps 
given us our greatest men, is not perhaps the English county most 
important in history. 

The great man is the man whose work increases and developes long, 
long after he is dead, whose influence, in fact, is eternal. Czsar was a 
fighter, but where is the Roman Empire ? He conquered rather than 
colonised this country, and all that we are said to owe of our present 
manners and customs and characteristics to the Roman dominion is the 
dropping of our aitches, and even that debt is probably disputed by some 
antiquarians. A military power is but a temporary power, and has 
therefore, only a temporary influence. We mean no disrespect to 
soldiers, who are necessary in the present incompleteness of civilisa- 
tion, and we are only pointing out an historical truth when we point out 
that soldiers are not the greatest men, as we learn at school they are. 
We do not say they are not the bravest, but their work is for their own 
generation, not for posterity. There is awe and terror in their shadow, 
but when they are dead their shadow is gone, and it is as if a policeman 
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had slowly passed out of sight ; the wicked resume their game of pitch- 
and-toss in the gutter. 

Then it is the immortality of influence rather than the immortality of 
name that makes the greatest man. Therefore, to discover which 
English county is the most important historically, it is necessary to find 
which English county has given birth to men whose influence is likely 
to last throughout generations, or rise to world wide movements. In 
this way a plan of action is found, but the difficulties of accomplishing 
the end in view are not removed. The actual worth of a man is difficult 
to determine. The wise historian describes the great man’s services to 
his country or party asinvaluable. There is, of course, a subtle compli- 
ment in the description, but a lack of mathematical precision; it is 
indeed, a slipshod way of balancing the book of life, and shows the 
historian is a poor accountant. Yet we can see no way of summing up 
a man’s importance in figures, unless, of course, the figures be placed 
after a mark signifying pounds; and this gives us the loop-hole we 
require; it enables us boldly to assert that our native county is 
the county in England of greatest historical importance. It is true 
that we cannot prove it, for nothing can be proved now-a-days without 
statistics; but it will be equally impossible for anyone to deny or 
disprove, without statistics, that Gloucestershire is not a county of 
extraordinary historical importance, and statistics are as unobtainable 
by the opposition as by us, though we trust that facts may serve as well. 

As Gloucestershire is known only to its own inhabitants, and is quite 
unexploited by novelist or tourist, a short description of the county may 
be useful. 

The cricket and football reporters of a nation which knows the North 
Coast of France better than it knows any coast of Great Britain, class 
Gloucestershire with Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. The classifica- 
tion is absurd, though scarcely laughable to the Gloucestershire man. 
The Shetlander is insulted if you call him a Scotchman. He does not 
hate the Scotch, but he is a Dane and is proud of it. The Gloucester- 
shire man is grieved to be called a Westcountryman. He does not hate 
the Westcountry folk, but he is a Midlander and proud of it. He 
belongs to the race which inhabits the neighbouring counties of Oxford, 
Warwick, and Worcester. His county is not in Wessex, but in Mercia. 
His hills are of mountain limestone such as you find in Derbyshire, and 
are quite distinct from the granite hills of Devon and Cornwall. His 
Vale comes down from Shrewsbury and is as unlike the Somersetshire 
fens as is a pea unlike a bean. His springs make the Thames; the 
great Midland Plain and the distant Welsh hills feed his Severn. So 
far as it is possible in these cosmopolitan days Gloucestershire is a 
Midland County peopled by the later Saxons. The nomenclature is 
almost pure English; there is no sign in it of Danish influence, though 
one name on the Cotswolds—Woeful Dane's Bottom—may com- 
memorate a massacre of Danish invaders. In the Forest of Dean there 
is probably a large strain of Welsh blood, but the inhabitants, an 
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interesting and somewhat lawless people, of that picturesque triangle 
of crown lands between the Severn and the Wye, may be said to be 
quite distinct from the general Gloucestershire race, as indeed they are 
in most respects, from the Welsh over the Wye. 

So we have a stolid Saxon race without a dash of Norse fire or of 
Celtic romance, living in a county which is as beautiful in scenery as 
any other English county, and as fertile a soil as the majority of them. 
And this race gave birth to Tyndale, Biddle, Whitefield, Wheatstone, 
Raikes, and Jenner—a veritable host of reformers such as, as we shall 
attempt to show, few districts of only so many hundred square miles 
have produced. And this county, as we shall attempt to show also, 
was the home of the Shakespeares. 

Four of the six names we have given of Gloucestershire’s sons have 
a -eligious significance, and two—Wheatstone and Jenner—a scientific 
significance. This would seem to suggest that the Gloucester race is 
one given to deep and sober thoughts. And so perhaps it is. The 
county has produced no men of brilliance, no great statesmen, no great 
painter, unless we mention Sir Thomas Lawrence, who was born at 
Bristol, which is, however, a West country town, and not truly 
Gloucestershire; no great author, though it missed by only two or three 
miles being the geographical mother of Shakespeare ; but amongst other 
natives, besides these we have mentioned, are Keble, the reverend 
poet; Sir Matthew Hale, the clever, upright, and ingenious judge; and 
John Canton, the scientist ; and Isaac Dalby, the mathematician—men 
of intellect and research, rather than of prominence and fame. There 
is something in the atmosphere of the county which makes it pre- 
eminently the nursery of theologians. Cardinal Vaughan was born in 
the city of Gloucester, though of a Herefordshire family. 

The three most important of the names we have given are undoubtedly 
Tyndale, Whitefield, and Jenner. The influence of each of these men 
is world-wide and enduring. Their birth-places form on the map the 
corners of a triangle, the sides of which are only sixteen, eighteen, and 
six miles long respectively, but the names of the two first are known to 
everyone in the British Empire, while the name of the last is, though it 
may be spelt ‘‘ vaccination,” familiar in every country of the globe. 

Conspicuous on Nibley Knoll, one of the points of the long western 
edge of the Cotswolds, is a tall tower. This tower was erected about 
30 years ago to the memory of William Tyndale, who was born in 
the village of Nibley, which lies at the bottom of the hill, in the year 
1484. Tyndale was one of the first of English Protestants, and 
perhaps the greatest of English religious reformers. He is best 
remembered for his translation of the New, and parts of the Old, 
Testament. His translation of the New Testament was the first printed 
edition of any portion of the Bible in England. It was published in 
1526, but the whole edition was bought up by the Bishop of London 
and burnt. The printing was done in Antwerp, where Tyndale had 
been forced to flee, his principles having rendered life in England unsafe. 
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It was at Oxford that Tyndale first felt the influence of Luther's 
doctrines. Bearing an excellent character, he had been admitted a 
canon of Wolsey’s new college, of Christ Church; but, when his 
opinions became known, he was ejected, and he went to Cambridge, 
where he took a degree. While acting as a tutor in Gloucestershire he 
translated Erasmus’s ‘“‘ Enclusidium Militi Christiani"’ into English, 
and again fell foul of the authorities, receiving a reprimand from the 
Chancellor of the Diocese. Retreating to London, he commenced his 
translation of the New Testament, which, as has been said, he completed 
in Antwerp. With the proceeds of the first edition he was able to print 
a second in conjunction with Miles Coverdale. He continued to live 
in Antwerp, in the house of an English merchant, and translated the 
Pentateuch ; but in 1536 he was brought to trial at Ansburg, and being 
condemmed, was first strangled and then burnt, a punishment which 
seemed unnecessarily ferocious. 

Tyndale and, in a way, his predecessor by a century, Wicklyffe, were 
the pioneers of the Reformation in England, which was rendered 
possible by an entirely personal point of dispute between King Henry 
VIII. and the Pope. Though he left no dying words behind him, behind 
which history-book writers might hide their ignorance of the important 
details of his life, Tyndale is probably accounted, by Englishmen, the 
greatest of their Protestant martyrs. And he rightly deserves such 
fame. His Protestantism was born of principles, not of circumstances, 
as was the case with many of our earlier Protestants, and his sincerity 
of purpose and faithfulness to his conscience, relieve the ugliness of 
the occasion of the English Reformation. It is to be hoped that the 
zeal of such a man as Tyndale had more to do with the foundation of a 
Protestant religion in this country than had the selfish scheme of 
King Henry VIII. It is true that Tyndale followed after Wicklyffe, 
but we are inclined to think that the flame of the Lollards had quite 
died out before Tyndale was a grown man, and to him and his transla- 
tion of the New Testament we owe, if not the form, at least the spirit 
of our religion. That Gloucestershire produced a really great man in 
Tyndale, is proved by the fact that tradition hath it that Protestantism 
is the backbone of the English nation, and the Bible, the staff. 

Two miles south of Nibley, a struggling country town, Wotton- 
under-Edge, occupies a hollow on the side of the hills, and here was 
born, in 1615, another of Gloucestershire’s theologians, John Biddle, 
who has been styled the “ father of modern Unitarians. So here, under 
the Cotswolds, two places, not two miles apart from each other, have 
given birth to the respective sources of inspiration of twogreat religious 
movements, which have lived unto this day. Biddle was the first 
prominent Unitarian in England. He was, of course, in many respects 
a very different man from Tyndale, but still was a martyr to his 
principles. When quite a young man he gave expression to his views 
in twelve arguments which he drew up against the doctrine of 
the Trinity. This brought him before a Parliamentary Committee, 
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which was then sitting at Gloucester, and he was committed to gaol, 
but was soon liberated. A few months later he was examined by 
another committee, and his twelve arguments were ordered to be burnt 
by the common hangman. He continued to publish tracts propounding 
his views, and these publications attracted so much attention, that, 
under the pressure of certain theologians, Parliament, in 1648, decreed 
the punishment of death against those who should deny the established 
opinions respecting the Trinity. It was found, however, that the 
enforcement of this penalty would remove so many important persons 
fromthe army, which was then at war with the King, that the measure 
was never executed ; and Biddle escaped with the lesser punishment of 
imprisonment. He was liberated in 1651 by a general Act of Oblivion. 
Nothing, however, could quench his ardour in preaching his doctrines, 
and another book of his caused Cromwell’s Parliament to banish him 
to the Scilly Islands, where he lived for three years upon an annual 
grant of 100 crowns made to him by Cromwell himself. Permitted 
to return from Scilly in 1658, he enjoyed three or four years’ liberty, 
preaching as publicly as he dared in favour of his opinions. In 1662 
his zeal once more brought him into trouble, and, being unable to pay 
a fine of £100, he was cast into prison, where he caught a fever, of 
which he quickly died. Biddle was a well-educated man, and his 
private life is said to have been exemplary. 

History embellishes itself as the actual facts fall back into time, and 
now that we know what Wesley himself probably never guessed, 
that he was the first High Churchman, perhaps it is not going too far 
to rank George Whitefield as equally important with Wesley, in the 
founding of Methodism in all its many forms. 

Whitefield was born at Gloucester, in 1714. His parents kept the 
‘* Bell Inn,” and he was the youngest of a large family. He went to 
Cryht Grammar School, where he was considered a ready scholar, but 
he left school at an early age to assist his mother as a drawer in the inn. 
At eighteen, however, he accepted an offer of being entered as servitor 
at Pembroke College, Oxford, and there met the Wesleys, helping them 
to found a small society, which earned them the name of “ Methodists.” 
About this time Whitefield is said to have spent whole days lying on the 
ground in prayer, but what attracted the attention of Dr. Benson, 
Bishop of Gloucester, was, probably, the more practical religion he 
displayed in visits to gaols, and to the poor. In 1736 Whitefield was 
ordained deacon by this bishop at the early age of twenty-one. 

His first sermon was so fervent and so powerful that complaint was 
made that it had sent fifteen persons mad; but Dr. Benson replied that 
he hoped the madness would not pass away before next Sunday. Soon 
after this Whitefield graduated B.A., and went to London to officiate at 
the chapel of the Tower. A man of energy rather than of patience, he 
soon began the wanderings which were, perhaps, the most remarkable 
feature of his life. First he held, for a few months, a curacy in Hamp- 
shire, but in 1737 sailed to help the Wesleys in their work in America, 
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Projecting an orphanage at Savannah, he returned to England 
in 1739 to obtain funds; and in this year his former friend, Dr. Benson, 
ordained him priest, although he was discountenanced by many of the 
clergy. He now went to London, but the churches at which he’preached 
could not hold the crowds which came to hear him, and, on going into 
the country, he adopted, at Kingswood, in his native county, the practice 
of preaching in the open-air. It is generally accepted that his sermon, 
delivered here to the colliers of the Bristol coalfield, was the;foundation 
of modern nonconformity. The tree, underneath which the sermon is 
said to have been preached, is the “Mecca” of Dissenters, and, 
probably, no district in the world is so thickly studded with chapels. 

Whitefield continued his open-air preaching in various parts of the 
country until the autumn, when he embarked for America, laying the 
foundation stone of his orphan house, and travelling through a large 
area of the settled portion of the Continent. He was listened to by 
immense audiences wherever he went, his doctrines being apparently 
more acceptable to American than to English ears. 

Hecame back to England, in 1741, to find that his cause was not making 
much headway, and toquarrel with Wesley. His money matters, too, were 
embarassed, owing to his obligations to the orphan house; but his zeal 
was so great that he overcame these difficulties, and was able to set up 
a couple of tabernacles in London. His restless spirit, however, only 
allowed him to spend three years in England, and he went to America 
for the third time in 1744, not returning thence until 1748, when he 
became one of the chaplains of the Countess of Huntingdon. He next 
paid a visit to Ireland, and the rest of his life was spent between England 
and America. His death occurred at Newburryport, New England, in 
1770. Whitefield, while not of any deep learning, is said to have 
possessed much natural eloquence, and he certainly displayed a 
commendable energy. 

The extent of Whitefield’s influence cannot be exaggerated. 
Congregationalism and the greater part of Methodism have taken their 
inspiration from him. The bulk of the American people follow his 
principles. If America has any national religion, he founded it. It is 
possible, too, that much which is attributed to Wesley should be put 
down to Whitefield’s account. The two men quarrelled, probably 
because Whitefield developed Wesley’s ideas beyond Wesley’s intentions, 
and it is Whitefield’s interpretation of Methodism which is the more 
readily accepted to-day. 

Robert Raikes, to whom the credit of instituting Sunday Schools is 
given, was born at Gloucester in 1735. He was the proprietor of the 
Gloucester Jowrnal, one of the oldest newspapers in the country, and 
Raikes himself became editor of that journal. There is.a story that the 
idea of Sunday Schools occurred to Raikes one Sunday afternoon, when 
the noise of the children playing in the streets disturbed him in the 
composition of a scathing leader for the next issue of hispaper. Wedo 
not vouch for the truth of this story, though we have it from a relative 
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who knew a man, who said his father had known Raikes intimately. 
Another story is that the idea of Sunday Schools was suggested to 
Raikes by a Mr. William King, of Dursley. This may be true, but, 
even if it is, it still leaves the origin of Sunday Schools with 
Gloucestershire, for Dursley is a pretty Cotswold town. But, what- 
ever Raike’s motives were in starting a movement which has spread 
throughout Protestant Christendom, he will always have the good word 
of Sunday-working writers—and they, through necessity, are many— 
with the disturbing of whom the Devil no longer finds idle hands and 
tongues to occupy. And Raikes gave liberally of his money to charities, 
and is gratefully remembered in his native city, 

Whatever may be one’s personal opinion of the work and principles 
of the four men, whose lives we have dismissed in a few short paragraphs, 
one cannot deny that these men have been most important factors in 
various forms and sects of religion. Tyndale is the cleanest figure in the 
earlier Protestantism of this country; Biddle, as has been stated, is 
styled the “ father of modern Unitarians”’; Whitefield is one of the two 
strong personalties of the first gathering of the great wave of Non- 
conformity, which to-day threatens to engulf all other religions; and 
Raikes is responsible for the organisation of Sunday Schools, a gigantic 
organisation, the effect of which is appreciable, even in the dividends of 
railway companies. The spirit of three of the men, at least, is 
unmistakably Protestant. So Gloucestershire’s influence may be said 
to be part of the great strength of the English-speaking world, which is 
stated to owe its prosperity to its Protestant principles. We doubt if 
any other county in England can claim the parentage of four men who 
have left such indelible marks on religion as Tyndale, Biddle, White- 
field, and Raikes. 

Gloucestershire makes no attempt to disprove the proverb that no one 
is a prophet in his own country. To the average citizen of Gloucester 
the name of Edward Jenner, who takes his place amongst the first half- 
dozen physicians of all ages, is as a red rag is to a bull. Yet sixteen 
miles away from the city, and over the lucious meadows of the Severn, 
lies Barkely, famous for its cheeses, and notorious for the foul murder 
of Edward II., and the birth-place of Jenner, who was born in 1749. 
It wasjin this little town that Jenner practised, and made his great 
discovery how small-pox, a disease common amongst the dairy-hands of 
the neighbourhood, was preventive of small-pox. If any man is entitled 
to be called great, it is Jenner, who, by the introduction of vaccination, 
has made it possible for much that is hideous in life to be removed. 
And it was his long residence in his native county, amongst single and 
double Gloucester cheeses and their makers, that led to his making his 
discovery. Had he removed to London, he would never have made the 
researches which resulted in his conferring an estimable boon upon 
mankind. Towards the end of his life he was granted a sum of £20,000 
by Parliament, so it would seem that, though a benefactor, he was better 
appreciated in his own time than he is now. He died in 1826, and his 
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remains lie in Berkeley Church. And two or three years ago his county 
town, Gloucester, which is in the hands of a few tyrannical quacks, and 
where politics turn entirely upon vaccination, and no-one is vaccinated, 
was stricken with small-pox, 2,000 cases occurring in a population of 
40,000. Jenner is more revered in Siberia than in his native county. 

The man who had most to do with the introduction of the electric 
telegraph into England, was Charles Wheatstone, a native of 
Gloucester. The invention of the electric telegraph is attributed to him 
and three other persons—Alexander, Steinhill, and Morse, but his claim 
is the one most generally accepted. 

To Gloucestershire, therefore, the nation and the world owe the 
blessings of vaccination, and some of the blessings of the telegraph. 
This is no small debt. 

If there be one Englishman, whose greatness is acknowledged by all 
other Englishmen, it is William Shakespeare. We do not intend to 
prove that Shakespeare was not himself, but somebody else of the same 
name—that we spell him with a superfluity of “e’s” should be a 
guarantee of that—but we hope to show that his poetic genius was 
fostered by the beauties of the Cotswolds, which, undoubtedly, were 
well known to him. 

We know that Shakespeare went to school, for we are shown at 
Stratford-on-Avon the very school he attended. If he has taken himself 
for the model of the school-boy he portrays in the speech on the “ Seven 
Ages of Man,” he was not a very enthusiastic scholar, and it may be 
taken as granted that he enjoyed his holidays. Now, how and where 
did he spend these holidays? It is supposed, but whether rightly or 
wrongly, it is, of course, quite impossible to say, that he went to stay 
with relatives at Dursley, a pretty little town under the Cotswolds. In 
the neighbourhood of Dursley, Shakespeares have lived for many, many 
generations, the name appearing frequently in the parish registers, and 
it is by no means absurd to presume that these Shakespeare’s were of 
the family from which the poet sprang. That Shakespeare knew 
Gloucestershire well his plays show. In the Second Part of “ King 
Henry IV.” he introduces Gloucestershire scenes when history does not 
require that he should. And again in Scene III., Act II. of “ King 
Richard II.” he introduces Gloucestershire, this time for the 
purposes of the plot. The “ Wilds in Gloucestershire,” which the last- 
named scene is meant to represent, are, for reasons which we will give, 
supposed to be Stinchcombe Hill, in the hollow formed between a spur 
of which and the main bulk of the Cotswolds, nestles Dursley. So, what 
is more likely than that Shakespeare had cousins in Dursley, with whom 
he used to stay, when the holidays set him free from tiresome school. 

Dursley is a pleasant town, consisting of three streets and a quaint 
market-place. Though the houses are for the most part old, they are 
extraordinarily well built, there being, amongst other architectural 
charms, some exquisitely toned Georgian brick-work. Dursley means 
the “ meadow by the water,” and the water is the Cam, which flows, by 
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the way, north-west through a Cambridge, of which the majority of 
people do not know the existence, to the Severn at Frampton. 

But the traveller does not come to Dursley so much to see the town 
as to get to the top of Stinchcombe Hill, and see a view which is 
unrivalled in England. From Dursley to the top of the hill is about a 
mile-and-a-half by the road, which winds easily up through a pretty 
combe. Probably there was no road here when Shakespeare and his 
little cousins came up this way to get a healthy appetite, or whatever 
meal in those days took the place of tea, for, in the scene in “ King 
Richard II.,” he makes Northumberland complain to Bolingbroke that 
“these high wild hills and rough uneven ways draws out our miles,” 
which is either idiomatic or ungrammatical—some people say idiomatic. 
But to-day there is a road, and it is so pretty and easy, that its mile or 
two is not drawn out to any undue extent, unless, of course, you are a 
cyclist unaccustoned to walking. On your right is a plantation of fur 
rising above you, and on your left there dips away a steep bank, ankle- 
deep in rusty blue leaves, from which tall, thin beaches stand up 
straight as plumber’s lines. On this left side, at one corner, you may 
catch a pretty glimpse of the town. 

At the top of the road a neat dry wall—and they do build neat dry 
walls on the Cotswolds, the stone breaking up into thin slabs which lie 
nicely one on another—seems to bar your way; but as you approach 
you will find that the road turns sharply to your left, while on your right 
is a large, open stretch of crisp turf. Even if you did not see the little 
red flags, instinct would at once tell you that this was a spot devoted to 
golf; but it is something more, as you will discover upon investigation ; 
it is Stinchcombe Hill, and you are less than half-a-mile from a view, 
which, after you first visit, you are never tired of bringing your friends 
to see. 

If you are “a stranger here in Gloucestershire,” as Northumberland 
was, you will wonder how any exceptional, view is to be obtained from this 
level stretch of country. But walk on, you do not know the great 
Cotswold table-land, on to a spur of which you have mounted. You are 
higher up than the character of the land leads youtosuspect. You have 
not walked many hundred yards before the ground falls away sharply on 
your left, and you may look down a scoop such as you might take out of 
a piece of cheese, at the world which lies several hundred feet below you. 
Keep on round this scoop, which, steep as it looks, is made up, as such 
scoops are, of a thousand little terraces, and you will reach the highest 
point of the hill. Now look about you, and see where you are. You 
are on the westernmost point of a sealess coast, which stretches on 
either hand as far as you can see. This is the steep face which the 
Cotswolds present to the Severn throughout Gloucestershire, and below 
you lies the Severn Vale, spread out like a map. It is truly a 
wonderful view, though a Gloucestershire man says it. Twenty miles 
to the South you may see the haze of Bristol’s smoke; sixteen miles to 
the North, Gloucester’s grand Cathedral stands out white and clear. 
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Between these two points the country is an almost unbroken green, but 
a green of many shades. Trees, in rows and clumps, darken the 
landscape, across which, at a distance of about seven miles trom the 
hills, the Severn Estuary lies in patches and coils of silver. Beyond the 
river, hills are piled upon hills. To the South-west the Forest of Dean 
gives way to blue Welsh Mountains, and in the North-west the 
Malverns stand out like a wax model ina museum. We do not know 
how geologists explain the existence of the Malverns, but the hills are 
wonderfully artificial-looking, just like the typical mountains you see in 
school-room charts. Due North, beyond Gloucester (and beyond 
Cheltenham, which is hidden from view), Cleeve Cloud, the highest 
point of the Cotswolds, which attains an altitude, as the geography books 
say, of 1,100 feet, looms proudly up. On the hills immediately on your 
left, two miles away perhaps, is the Tyndale monument. 

Now look straight ahead towards the river, and down about six 
hundred feet into the Vale. Almost opposite to you, perhaps half a 
dozen miles away, and not very far from the river, is a large clump 
of trees, almost a wood. Behind those trees is Berkeley, ‘“ How far 
is it, my lord, to Berkeley, now?” asked Bolingbroke, of Northumber- 
land, as they cross these “ wilds in Gloucestershire’; but Bolingbrooke 
does not know, and puts the same question to Percy when that youth 
arrives on the scene. . “ There stands the castle,” answers Percy, “ by 
yon tuft of trees.” Well, there is the tuft of trees, but Percy must have 
had remarkably good eyesight, or it may have been winter, and 
the leaves were off the trees, if he saw the castle. But this is 
undoubtedly the view Shakespeare has in his mind when he makes 
Percy point out the distant castle, for Northumberland’s words show 
that the party is on the Cotswold’s. Of course, there was no reason why 
they should approach Berkeley from this direction, but if Shakespeare 
ever went to Berkeley, he would have gone from Dursley, and probably 
on pleasure bent, in which case he would have gone up over the hill for 
the sake of the view. His experience told him only of this way to 
Berkeley, and so he sends his characters up over the hill, drawjng out, 
as poor Northumberland exclaims, their miles, and he makes them look 
down, as he and his little cousins had often looked, upon the Vale and 
the tuft of trees, wherein lies Berkeley. 

And, as he apparently knew this hill (and the words of Percy suggest 
just such a view as can be obtained from Stinchcombe), what is more 
probable than that the Shakespeares in Dursley were relatives of his, 
with whom he stayed? And if he knew this hill, it is quite probable 
that he knew also the beautiful hills around. And, if he knew these 
hills, it is very probable that their beauty awoke, or at least stimulated, 
his poetic genius. And if the beauty of these hills awoke and stimulated 
his poetic genius, what an inestimable servicé have the Cotswolds and 
Gloucestershire done to the world? And we would remind you once 
again that Stratford is but two or three miles over the Gloucestershire 
border, for a long peninsular of Gloucestershire runs right up into the 
middle Midlands. RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON. 
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The Ethics of Punishment 


ANYONE who has ever been present at a trial, in which some poor, 
ignorant, helpless, and wretched-looking prisoner was compelled to go 
through the ordeal of being formally charged with some statutory 
offence, convicted on the evidence of a number of witnesses, and then 
sentenced to severe punishment, must have felt that, from the stand- 
point of pure morality, the entire business was a mockery. This, at 
least, has often been my own feeling at the close of a case in which the 
life or liberty of a human being wasat stake. I have had the advantage, 
or disadvantage, of a legal education, and yet I have never been able 
to acquiesce in the doctrine that by punishing a so-called criminal we 
either vindicate the majesty of the law, or protect society from dis- 
ruption. The great jurist, Jeremy Bentham, drew up an elaborate 
scheme of penal legislation, which is certainly a marvellous example of 
what a single intellect can accomplish in trying to make the punish- 
ment fit the crime. But what if the crime is not to be cured by 
punishment, and if, in fact, evil rather than good is done on every side 
by every conceivable penal code? Curiously enough, until Lombroso 
and others commenced to study the psychology of crime, it never 
occured to our judges or our law-reformers to ask themselves the simple 
question. ‘‘ What is the good of punishment?” Nevertheless, this is 
the real question which the advocates of the death-penalty, imprison- 
ment, the lash, and the other modes of inflicting pain and suffering on 
wrongdoers must answer in a satisfactory manner before the theory of 
punishment can be justified. 

Let us take a backward glance at the history of criminal jurispru- 
dence. In barbarous times, when one man injured another, the latter 
revenged himself in whatever fashion he thought fit, the malefactor 
being at liberty to defend himself as well as he could against the 
avenger. Then, as society became more closely organized, the offence 
was regarded as something affecting the safety of the community, and 
vengeance could not be exacted by the person wronged unless those 
amongst whom he lived, practically outlawed his enemy. This was 
exactly the state of affairs in Saxon England in the time of Egbert, 
When the “ folk’ refused to protect the wrongdoer, he could be attacked 
and slain by the person or persons against whom the wrong was done. 
Subsequently, the King, as the fountain of justice, tried malefactors, 
whose misdeeds were brought to his knowledge, and somewhat arbi- 
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trarily inflicted penalties on them. With the introduction of Christ- 
ianity, a new class arose—the clergy—and, after a time, there sprung 
into existence ecclesiastical tribunals which claimed the right to invade 
the domain of conscience, to prescribe what people should believe, and 
to punish deviations from orthodoxy. Atheism, heresy, and witchcraft, 
were made capital offences. In the tenth century, a witch was drowned 
in the Thames. In the centuries which preceded the Reformation 
thousands of unhappy persons were burned at the stake either for hold- 
ing Opinions unpalatable to the ecclesiastical authorities or for supposed 
communication with Satan. The civil tribunals hada code, which 
roughly consisted of capital punishment for nearly every offence. The 
punishment of treason, or disloyalty to the King, was not merely con- 
fined to the destruction of life by the most cruel means, but also included 
the loss of property and, as far as possible, the imposition of a stigma 
on the entire posterity of the traitor. The tortures inflicted in}. J 
Middle Ages on those accused of “offences against religion,” as they 
have been styled, could scarcely be worse if the task of devising and 
carrying them into effect had been entrusted, not to human beings but 
to devils. It is not so very long since the horrible belief of witchcraft 
led to harmless old women being put to death in the most cruel man- 
ner. In New England, less than a couple of centuries ago, men and 
women were hanged, and one poor creature was pressed to death 
merely because a number of fanatics supposed that they or their 
children were “ bewitched.” In Ireland, within the past few years, a 
superstitous peasant burned his wife over a slow fire because he thought 
she had “ gone with the fairies.” But not let the more stolid English- 
man plume himself on his freedom from superstition. Do we not still 
find many examples of belief in the predictions of fortune-tellers ? 
And is not the idea that wholesale bloodshed is at this moment 
necessary in South Africa in order that the British Empire should be 
maintained, a shocking piece of political superstition ? 

But enough has been said to show that our mode of dealing with 
crime is not merely ineffectual, but irrational. If we no longer burn 
witches, we hang murderers, and send thieves into penal servitude. 
Our legislators and judges ignore the causes which produce crime, and 
would possibly be astonished if they were told that the criminal is the 
product of social rottenness and of conditions which at ees make his 
fate inevitable. Yet so it is. 

Looking calmly at the state of society which has seilien from the 
inequalities and cruelties of what is called civilization, we cannot fail to 
see that the world might fittingly be described as a hospital. Words- 
worth has finely depicted the condition of mind of a patient in one of 
the wards of a great hospital :-— 

“T heard my neighbours in their beds complain 
Of many things that never troubled me.” 

In the moral hospital of modern society each of us unfortunately 

practises an “enlightened selfishness”—we do not trouble ourselves 
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about the misfortunes of our neighbours. When we hear of a crime 
being committed, we turn to our newspaper, and read the report of the 
trial, and when the prisoner is convicted, and sentenced, we are satisfied. 
We smugly assent to the verdict and the sentence, possibly congratu- 
lating ourselves that it is not our own case. What Pharisees we are 
after all! 

If we only face the problem honestly and fearlessly, what should we 
find? That we have each of us the innate capacity for committing 
some crime, and that we have only been saved from the dock by educa- 
tion, environment, or perhaps by what Tennyson calls “ happy chance.” 
In reality, every criminal has “a mind diseased.” All crime is the 
result of abnormality or a lack of true sanity. Medical specialists who 
have devoted themselves to the study of mental disorders have not 
hesitated to say that a great many persons who are punished for so- 
called “crimes” are either lunatics or imbeciles. But the typical 
Judge ignores psychology, and stupidly hopes to save the world by the 
gallows and the goal. However, asthe centuries roll onward, the minds 
of men are broadening, and it dawns on even “the man in the street,” 
who is often a sound thinker, within certain limits, that the law, or at 
least society, should do something to improve the character of those who 
exhibit criminal tendencies. Heredity, ignorance, poverty, neglect, will 
explain why many hunted wretches find themselves in the dock. What 
we need is ethical education to get rid of criminality. This may seem 
a dream to the narrow-brained individual who lays claim to infallibility 
by dubbing himself a “ practical man,” But the dreams of the philan- 
thropist of to-day will be the hard facts of to-morrow. The cruel 
punishments of the eighteenth century filled us, men of the nineteenth 
century, with horror. The twentieth century may abolish the scaffold 
and the prison. Progress, though it tries the patience of the enthusiast, 
never baffles his hopes. Justice may be retarded, and in order to kill 
superstition and prejudice many of our bravest and best must suffer 
martyrdom. But gradually hoary falsehood sinks into oblivion, and 
truth rises majestic on the horizon. The time may come when man- 
kind will “ burn the rod,” and look upon fruitless punishment as the 
worst of crimes. Even now there is, in every humane mind, a revolt 
against the stupid brutality of the death-penalty, and when we realize 
that by confining our erring fellow-creatures like wild beasts, we only 
destroy their humanity, we shall try to teach them goodness instead of 
crushing out oftheir souls all possibilities of good. Slowly—perhaps too 
slowly for human welfare—will this great end be accomplished, but it 
will come, sooner or later :— 


“For, though the tired waves vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

For back through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in the main.” 


D. F. HANNIGAN. 





The Ascent of Popocatepetl 


(A NIGHT OF AGONY.) 


THERE are few sights in the world more imposing than that of Popo- 
catepetl as seen from the front terrace of the old palace of Chapultepec. 
These look a couple of formidable words to begin a literary article 
with but they are really very easily pronounced—when one knows how 
to doit. At any rate it was after viewing and admiring it from that 
favoured coign of vantage that the longing seized me to climb the 
beautiful mountain, which is nearly 18,000 feet high, or some 3,000 feet 
higher than Mont Blanc—the highest mountain in Europe, 

I had been staying for some little time at the capital city of Mexico, 
the ancient Tenochtitlan of the days of Montezuma, and had already 
seen the most of what was worth seeing there including, among others, 
the Floating Gardens, the Aztec Stone, the Church of the Miracle, and 
even the inevitable Bullfight, which are said to lend such attractions to 
this the most romantic and interesting city of all the American Continent 
North or South, 

But it was a far cry to the top of Popocatepetl. To begin with, it 
was said to be eighty miles away, though looking so cold and clear on 
that beautiful afternoon. To obtain guides and an interpreter was 
another consideration which was not easy toovercome. But when one is 
enthusiastic about doing a thing, he generally gets along some way or 
another, for enthusiasm is the mainspring of energy, and energy the 
mother of achievement. 1 had become accustomed to physical endurance 
by a continuous spell of ten months’ travelling up hill and down dale, 
from Australia and New Zealand in the south, to China and Japan in 
the north, so that I was therefore in very fair condition for the task of 
climbing mountains. 

Though it was my previous intention to leave Mexico immediately, 
this sight of Popocatepet) changed my mind entirely. For several 
days afterwards I did all I could, but in vain, to get some oneto 
accompany me who spoke English, as we should probably be able to 
procure natives guides when we reached Amecameca situated, it was 
said, in the more immediate neighbourhood of the mountain itself. Many 
of those I consulted pooh-poohed the idea that I should be able to climb 
the mountain at that particular season of the year, which was the very 
middle of winter, and therefore the very worst for the purposes of 
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climbing, on account of the great accumulation of snow; while others were 
equally sanguine of my success and would like, oh, ever so much, to 
accompany me, but conveniently couldn't. At last I felt that I should 
have to give over the journey as hopeless when, by sheer good luck, I 
unexpectedly fell in with quite the right sort, in the person of a young 
Texas cowboy named Kenneth Wheatley. 

In fact I had abandoned the idea altogether by this time, and was, of an 
early morning, at one of the railway stations making arrangements for my 
next journey to New Orleans when I met Kenneth, who had lately left 
his Texas flocks and herds, in order to visit a brother of his who was a 
clerk in this same railway office. He was as eager to come with me as 
I was to engage him, and having made the necessary preparations, away 
we went. 

We were told that certain of the lower slopes of the mountain were 
owned or leased by General Ochoa, of the Mexican Army, and that 
it would be expedient for us to get a letter from him to the manager 
of his ranch, who lived at Amecameca, from which we intended to make 
our start skywards. This document, which we had no difficulty in pro- 
curing, we found rather useful to us later on. 

I tried to get a few meteorological instruments for the purpose of taking 
some orginal observations on my own account, asit were. But though I 
searched several shops in Mexico for an aneroid to register 
the height. I could not discover a_ single instrument that 
could register more than 10,000 feet, and as this would 
be useless where the presumed height would be some 18,000 
feet I gave over the idea of taking instruments altogether as_ I 
could not manage to take observations important enough to be of any 
material account. Indeed I was rather surprised that one could not get 
an aneroid to register over 10,000 feet in a city like Mexico, which is 
itself over 7,000 feet above sea level, and in the neighbourhood of several 
mountains of most magnificent proportions. But there is none of them 
quite so high as the ‘ Sentinel,’ as the Mexicans are pleased to call Poto- 
catepetl, which rivals Mount St. Elias, in Alaska, in claiming to be the 
highest mountain in all the North American Continent, being much 
higher than any of the Rocky Mountains. 

At the time of starting, the weather was anything but propitious. For 
it was not only the middle of winter, but it had also been raining in 
Mexico, and what was rain there was of course snow on the more elevated 
mountain sides, which had become covered with the spotless element to 
nearly the level of Mexico itself. When we reached Amecameca, we 
put up in the small hostelry of Ferro Carril kept by a mixed Mexican 
with the smooth name of Senor Manuel Tirada, and if the view of 
Popocatepetl was grand from the palace of Chapultepec, it was still more 
so from this tavern, which was practically nestling in the lap of the 
mountain itself. 

Having duly delivered our credentials from General Ochoa to his 
manager, the latter was obliging enough to help us, for our journey, by 
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providing us with servants, including a couple of hardy mountaineer 
guides. Late in the evening after leaving Amecameca, we reached 
Tlamacas where was a primitive shed, perhaps sometimes used in summer 
by the employés on theranch. It is at an elevation of 13,000 feet andis 
rather below the perpetual snow line, though the mountain was covered 
with snow to the very bottom on this occasion. 

There we took refuge for the night. We retired early to our litters 
of straw. We were anxious enough to sleep in order to refresh ourselves 
for the task in front of us. But sleep forsook my eyelids. The weather 
was so threatening and the snow so recent and soft that it was very 
probable we should not be able to reach the top, which would be a 
bitter disappointment after the trouble we had taken. 

We were timed to start at four o’clock in the morning, quite a long 
time before daybreak, Watchman, what ofthe night! Well, as I could 
not manage to sleep, I got up quietly about two o'clock, and went out 
to see. It was almost exactly full moon, and there was the pale silver 
orb shining in all its glory over the right brow of the great conical 
goddess, draped in her raiments of purest snow. The wind had quite 
died away. There was not a cloud in the whole serene of heaven, and 
the view was almost beyond compare. Again I retired for a short snatch 
of sleep, but without success. It was now after three o'clock, and I 
could not endure the litter any longer. Kenneth lay quietly enough on 
his straw at the other side of the shed, and I quite envied him his sleep- 
ing capacity. 

“ Kenneth,” I spoke at last: ‘Get up, young sleepy head, for it will 
soon be time for starting.” 

“ Well, I haven’t slept yet at any rate,” was Kenneth’sreply. Neither 
of us in fact had slept a wink all that time. 

We were off punctually at the hour appointed. By this time the sky 
had become slightly overcast, but there was a light breeze blowing. On 
we trudged through the snow with dogged perseverance, till the dawn 
began to dapple. Among other necessaries, we were provided with a 
sort of snow-shoes to be placed over our own, and made apparently of 
tough grass; also with coloured goggles to protect our eyes from the 
glare, the neglect of which was the cause of much suffering to me 
afterwards. Besides which, the precaution to protect our faces with a 
veil from possible snow drifts was foolishly disregarded as too effeminate. 
When we reached the steeper part of the mountain, we put on our snow 
shoes, but to me they were like the armour of Saul to David. * I had not 
been. accustomed to them and preferred to take them off again and do 
without them. 

Yes, it was a far cry to the top of that mountain that looked so near 
and proved so far! We began to experience the so-called “ mountain 
sickness" when about 16,000 feet high. I fancy there is nothing to take 
the starch out of one, if I may be allowed to use the expression, like the 
climbing of a high mountain, except perhaps an overdose of the 
corresponding sea malady. By this time we could only struggle on for 
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a few minutes and then rest in the snow which was so soft that we 
usually sank knee deep into it every step we made, and not infrequently 
far more. On some of the more exposed crests the recent snow would 
only be perhaps an inch or two thick, and then we would sometimes 
slide down on the layer of ice beneath, till the accumulation of snow 
stopped our further backsliding. 

On one of these occasions we sat for some little time, to take in another 
breath for fresh efforts. I was, of course, wearing my precious coloured 
goggles. Looking at our hardy little guides, I noticed that one of them did 
not have any goggles on, and he seemed a picture of misery to me through 
my own. It happened that Kenneth, having lost his own goggles, took 
the loan of his goggles from one of the two guides, and it was from my 
guide he had accidentally taken them. For we had told off a guide to 
each, in case of any accident leading to our separation. 

My eyesight had always been good in sunshine and shade, during a 
continuous absence abroad of thirteen long years. I also felt that the 
presence of my murky goggles interfered with the scenery when I sat and 
had a look round. In short, I thought I did not want them. I therefore 
handed them over to my guide, little dreaming what a torture this little 
impulse was to cost me. The wind was now blowing on the mountain 
side, sometimes carrying with it a drift of snow composed of hail almost 
as fine as the sand on the seashore, so that by the time we reached the 
top of the mountain our clothes were covered with snow and as stiff as 
paste-board, excepting only at the joints. But we did get there at last, 
and very thankful we felt when we got there. 

Space would prevent me giving any description of the crater of 
Popocatepetl, save only to say that it is some half a mile in diameter, 
with one side of it somewhat higher than the other—an upper and a lower 
lip, as it were. It is never now in active eruption. But there was a 
considerable amount of volcanic fumes issuing out of crevices here and 
there, apparently hot enough to keep the crater itself almost entirely free 
from snow which, in the form of solid ice, formed quite a marked rim a 
few feet from the rugged margin of the crater, and over a portion of this 
rim, a couple of feet thick, I slipped once and cut my shin, though not 
seriously. 

We naturally expected quite a sublime view on reaching so near the 
heavens. In this we utterly failed. It is said that the sea of the Gulf 
of Mexicoat Vera Cruz, a hundred miles away, is visible from the top of 
Popocatepetl, but we could see nothing of it. Talk of people having their 
heads in the clouds when over puffed by excessive vanity; why, our heads 
were far above them, literally and in real earnest. The weather, as 
already mentioned, had changed since the previous night, and the whole 
world below was completely covered with a veritable fleece of white 
rolling clouds, though the sun danced merrily enough on our very 
exalted situation at the summit. 

Well, after going up all that way with so much travail and fatigue 
we did what most people do under the circumstances—we came down 
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again! This we found a much easier task, though rather hard on the 
back sinews. We were both armed with revolvers, as Mexico has a 
bad reputation for travellers in the interior. When we reached the 
shed, however, on our way up, I left mine there with some of the 
servants who were to await our return, convinced that it would be a 
very abandoned bandit indeed, who carried his nefarious calling to such 
a cold and lofty region. On the other hand Kenneth, who knew far 
more about the country than I did, distrusted the Mexicans, and stuck 
to his revolvers all the way. But while coming down the mountain 
side, he missed it. He had already lost his goggles, and now he found 
that he had lost his revolver also, probably by being jerked out of its 
case in suddenly coming in contact with a block of ice. To recover the 
doughty weapon was impossible, or at all events impracticable, and so 
Kenneth Wheatley’s revolver will probably rest in solitude in the snows 
of Popocatepetl till the crack of doom. But I was afterwards very 
pleased to supply him with a brand new revolver to replace the old one, 
and as a slight memento of this our adventure together. 

When at last we reached Tlamacas, we were, as they say, nearly dead 
beat. Here we intended to rest our weary limbs and stay for the night. 
But shortly after our return there, Kenneth began to complain of 
stitches in his chest, and he told me, for the first time, that he had 
coughed streaks of blood during the severe strain up the mountain. 
This alarmed me not a little. The weather was anything but pleasant, 
and the prospect of being blocked with snow in this shed, with Kenneth 
perhaps dying from inflammation of the lungs, was anything but re- 
assuring. We resolved therefore to keep on to Amecameca, which we 
reached in the early hours of the morning, as tired, I think, as human 
flesh could possibly be, without actually giving way. Kenneth’s illness, 
however, was only of a temporary character, and not at all unusual 
as the result of climbing very high altitudes. For it may be mentioned 
that the top of Popocatepetl is within four or five thousand feet of 
the highest climb ever made. 

After a simple repast, for we were too absolutely exhausted to eat 
much, we retired to rest, and it was only necessary for us to lie down, 
in order to sleep off at once. We had only one small room to sleep in, 
and as the bed was too narrow for two, Kenneth preferred to sleep on a 
shakedown beside it. 

I had only slept for a very short time, when I woke up in great agony. 
I was suffering from an excruciating pain, as if both my eyeballs were 
on fire. During the latter part of the upward journey, the snow began 
to assume various colours, and especially red patches flitted here and 
there before my eyes. This, however, I attributed to mere fatigue only, 
or rather did not give it any particular consideration at all. Moreover, 
when making our way back to Amecameca during the night, I felt an 
uncomfortable dripping from my eyes, as if they were being bathed in a 
flood' of tears. And then came the great climax which was almost 
maddening in its torture. 
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The room was of the barest and simplest description. There was no 
furniture except the bed and a rickety chair, nor was there a bell-rope 
to communicate with the outside. I thought I was going in for acute 
inflammation of both my eyes, and I was anxious to bathe them in cold 
water, the colder the better, as the best preventative of threatened 
inflammation. But there was no water in the room. To make matters 
worse, the door seemed fastened from the outside, and I was quite unable 
to open it. 

I holloed and knocked to rouse the sleepy landlord, without avail. 
At last, in a moment of acute anguish, I threw myself violently on the 
door, smashed it and broke it open, for which I had to pay in due 
course. Then my host, with the pretty name, Senor Manuel Tirade, 
appeared in great trepidation, not knowing what in the world had 
happened. I bathed my eyes for quite a long time, till the pain began 
to abate, and then slept the sleep of the just for many an hour to come. 
When I woke, the pain was nothing to what it was before, yet my eyes 
could not bear the light—for I was suffering from snow blindness. I 
shall long remember that awful night. 

As the hardy guides had behaved so well, Kenneth, who alone could 
talk their lingo, promised that we should take them to Mexico, to get a 
photograph taken of the four of us. But I had no ambition to appear 
in a photograph with closed eyes, and so this idea had to be given up, 
much to the disappointment of the guides, who were compensated, how- 
ever, by the more current equivalent of a few Mexican dollars. 

After returning to Mexico, I had to stay there for several days, as my 
eyes kept so weak that I was unfit to travel. The skin of my face also 
had been so scorched by the drifting snow that it began to peel off in 
small flakes, which quite changed my appearance for the time being. 
And the whole moral of the tale to the reader is this: When intend- 
ing to climb great mountain heights, take with you your veil, and don’t 
forget your goggles. 

JoHuN MACGREGOR. 









Waylaring Theology * 


Tue late Mr. Gladstone, a few years before his death, speaking on the 
subject of Bible Study, put forth the thought that there are two kinds 
of reading to which the Bible lends itself. There is the ordinary 
casual reading which yields more or less of instruction and help to the 
mind, and there is the reading that digs below the surface to find the 
precious ore of truth. Both methods are adopted and both, in their way, 
are useful, while naturally the latter method is to be preferred, given 
the capacity to follow it. But the casual reading of the Bible is not to 
be despised or discouraged inasmuch as it is better than no reading at 
all. 

There is, therefore, what may be termed Wayfaring Theology suitable 
to wayfaring people who may “run and read,” just as there is a systematic 
theology for the thinking and leisurely mind. The wayfaring man, 
reading his Bible in a wayfaring way may “not err therein” as the Prophet 
says of him. 

Without approving, therefore, of the idea or expedience of publishing 
a “‘ Marked New Testament,” one may do justice to the intentions of its 
promoters on the ground that it appeals to a class of the community, 
and not an inconsiderable class to whom it may be both welcome and 
useful. 

And on this ground alone many of the readers of the articles in the 
previous issues of the Review, no doubt felt that the writers had missed 
the idea of the promoters of the “ Marked Testament.” Most readers 
accustomed to Bible study will no doubt recognise and endorse the sound 
and familiar principle of Mr. Trobridge’s article on “Hedgehog Theology” 
namely, “that, by a careful selection of texts, the Bible may be made to 
support any teaching whatever . . . . But if we would gather the 
genuine teaching of the Bible, we must take it asa whole, comparing passage 
with passage, honestly endeavouring to get at the meaning of each, and to 
reconcile the many paradoxes that we meet with.” Yes, no doubt that 
is the highest and best way of Bible study, but it is rather a large order 
for ordinary mortals! Imagine what it means to make the effort to 
“reconcile all the many paradoxes that we meet with!" Such an effort 
would not only involve much time and study, but it would hardly result 
in the idea which the promoters of the Marked Testament had before 
their minds. ' That idea seems to resolve itself into two main features. 


* See * Hedgehog Theology’ by George Trobridge, N.C.R., May 1900, and “ The Marked 
Testament,” by Arthur E. T. Newman, N.C.R., June, 1900. 
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First, one likely effect to be gained by the ‘“‘ Marked Testament”’ is 
the arresting of attention to cardinal evangelical truth. 

The Bible is the most familiar book in the world. This fact has it 
advantages and disadvantages. It is always gratifying to know that the 
Bible is largely-circulated and generally possessed, seeing that it 
contains the highest and most influential truth that any of us can know 
about God, and our relation to him, and the unseen world. The slenderest 
knowledge of the Bible must make for uplifting of character and 
conduct. And it is likewise gratifying to believe that the great majority 
of the English people are familiar with the general contents of the 
Bible. But this knowledge may not stand for much in the vital sense 
of the Christian life. Indeed the very familiarity may stand as a barrier 
to further and careful study. The Bible may be regarded as other books— 
it has been read in a literary sense and there’s an end of it. For it is 
not a little remarkable, that while the Bible is a respected, and even a 
treasured book, the respect is too often merely traditional. Thousands of 
people, it is to be feared, who possess the Bible and occasionally look 
into its pages never dream of making it a subject of intelligent study 
and spiritual interest. If it isa family Bible and contains a registry of 
family births and deaths, it may be opened to refer to a date or to look 
at its familiar illustrations. Or, in a fetish kind of way, it may be used 
on special occasions for guidance in some course of action. It is said 
that John Wesley, with others of his time, was accustomed to open the 
Bible and take the first verse the eye lighted upon as an indication of 
God's mind about certain duties. Then again there are many people 
who would read their Bibles with more interest, and profit, if they knew 
how to begin the reading. In any case it is a good thing to arrest the 
attention of the casual reader to the leading truths of scripture—to the 
truths which are, as our forefathers were fond of calling them “ The 
Fundamentals,” and so beginning as readers, they may go on to be 
students. 

And another fact has to be borne in mind, is that in a great number 
of cases men and women have been arrested in thought and character 
by single isolated passages of Scripture. The human mind is a creature 
of such varying moods that it frequently catches moral and spiritual 
impressions from the most unlikely sources and in the most unlikely ways. 
Nothing is, perhaps, more wonderful and moving than the history of 
Conversion to the Christain life. It is often brought about on the 
earthly side not by the enunication of the great Christian arguments or 
by systematic study of divine truth but by “here a little and there a 
little” of spiritual teaching. In this way oftener it may be said than by 
any other do souls come to find their place and heritage in the Kingdom 
of their Father in Heaven. 

Therefore without committing oneself to the wisdom or unwisdom of 
the method adopted by the ‘ Marked Testament.” There is certainly 
something to be said in its favour on the consideration of arresting 
attention to Bible reading. For think what we will it must be acknow- 
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ledged that, apart from the novelty and in spite of the inelegance of 
the marking of certain passages, one is almost irresistibly compelled to 
read and read on, if from no other motive than that of sheer 
curiosity. 

Secondly the other effect of the Marked Testament is the emphasis it 
gives to the inwardness or the faith side of Christian life. According 
to the writers in the Review the head and front of the objection 
to the ‘‘ Marked Testament”’ is the manifest onesideness of the texts 
marked. 

And it would seem as if the emphasis the writers have given to this 
objection has led them to fall into a similar error, iferror it be. For 
they give us the impression that the faith side of Christian teaching is 
nothing compared with the duty or the ethical side. Everyone, 
however, who reflectively reads his Testament will see that there are 
unmistakeably two sides to the shield of saving Truth. It may be 
difficult considering the whole issue of Christian character to say which 
is of the greater importance, the inward or the outward relations of 
Christian Truth, yet they each have their distinct function in Christian life 
and experience. One indicates the foundation and the other the superstruc- 
ture of character. One anticipates and completes the other. The Bible 
everywhere insists on the maintenance of what is called ‘“‘ good works”’ 
which we to-day designate moral or ethical duty. But it equally 
insists on belief and faith, prayer and communion. And why these 
latter truths need distinct and repeated emphasis, is that they stand at 
the portico of the temple of saving truth. 

“The way of Salvation’ has become a hackneyed phrase which might 
be easily substituted for a better, except that it sums up the great 
evangelical conception of faith in Christ as the Saviour of men. It is 
an echo of His own great words “I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life,” John xiv. 6. It indicates that God has marked out a distinct 
method by which men come into new and saving relation to Himself. 
Protestantism has always laid stress on the inwardness of Christian teach- 
ing for the same reason, it may be presumed, that the committee of the 
Marked Testament have thought it right and useful to emphasise the 
faith side of the gospel. Primarily because there is a faith side, and 
moreover because it is on that side that the inner life first takes 
hold of saving truth. The passages marked are manifestly for 
beginners—for readers who have scarcely, if ever, apprehended the first 
principles of the Gospel of Christ. There is the elementary as there is 
the advanced teaching of Christian truth. The New Testament all 
through lays stress on the experience of faith and repentance as the 
initial stages of the Christian life and the foundation of Christian 
character. It would not be difficult to collate, if it were necessary, a 
great array of texts to show how the gospel emphasises this initial 
inwardness of Christian experience. Every one who is familiar with the 
New Testament, will recognise with what frequency the word “ Believe” 
is used, and cognate words such as faith and repentance. Surely these 
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words stand for real experiences, and their character is that of 
consciousness, emotion, relationship, rather than what is commonly 
understood as moral duty. It may be said that in the Evangelical and 
Apostolical sense, the New Testament sets forth the priority of spiritual 
experience as necessary to moral obligations. This experience is not so 
much inseparable from moral duty as that it precedes it, and gives such 
duty, true motive, direction, and permanence, and therefore greater 
value. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold was wont to say that “ Christianity is religion 
touched by emotion.” It is that and more—a more radical and thorough 
experience in the apostolic conception. Our Lord said that in the first 
instance it was a new birth from above, and Paul said “if any man is 
in Christ Jesus he is a new creation.”’ 

And beyond these initial stages of the Christian life there is a 
large and evergenlarging Christian consciousness of spiritual communion 
with God, and fellowship with man, which distinctly belongs to the 
Christian experience, and which can hardly come under the ethical 
obligations of life. Of course the idea of this inward consciousness may 
be dismissed by many persons as visionary and mystical, yet it remains 
the most sacred and treasured possession of a great number of sincere 
souls. We have a representative example of this inward personal con- 
sciousness in the case of the Apostle Paul given at the end of his 
remarkable career, writing to Timothy in view of the great change 
which tests the heart strings of life, and the reality of the soul’s faith, 
he says “I know Him whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He 
is able to keep that which I have committed to Him against that day,” 
2 Tim. i. 12. 

And this thought of the appeal to the inwardness of Christian 
experience would not be complete without some reference to what is 
after all the heart of the Christian gospel, namely, the stress that that 
gospel lays on the act of the Divine giving and man’s receiving as the 
first great transaction of the Christian life. The Gospel everywhere 
assumes the failure of man unaided to reach the ethical standard of life 
for which he was intended. The experience of sin has broken man’s 
power to rise to what was meant as the moral goal of life. Christianity 
therefore contains the glad tidings of God’s gift of a new life and power 
for the race. But it is a gift, and not a matter of self effort. The 
essence of the Gospel is God’s gift of this life, power in Christ. ‘ Unto 
us a Son is given” says the Prophet. ‘‘Godso loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son” is the great central truth of the New 
Testament. And John says, in confirmation of the unity of this truth 
that “ this is the record that God hath given unto us eternal life, and 
this life is in His Son,” 1 John v. rr. 

Showing that the first and foremost idea of the Gospel is that of 
receiving what God evidently means as a gift. The gift is not apart 
from ethical value and aim, but precedes them and gives them rein- 
forcement. 
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Under the Mosiac economy the law said give first and then receive, 
while under the Gospel economy the message is receive first and then 
give. And this order it must be confessed is the best suited to man’s 
present moral condition, and therefore should receive the emphasis it 
demands. 

Therefore in conclusion it may be said that where the heart and mind 
have taken hold of the evangelical truth of redemption by faith in Christ 
as the first and paramount stage of the Christian life, there has not 
been lacking either the desire to follow out the great ethical truths of 
Christianity, or better still, the translations of such truths into the 
every day practice of social and public life. When the tree is well 
rooted, there need not be much doubt about its fruitfulness—the sap 
and sunshine will see to that. 

GEORGE AVERY. 
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The Examination Mania. A Protest 


EpvucarTIon is the watchword of our times. It is the hope of mental 
development and even of moral progress, whilst as a factor of influence 
in the competition of nation against nation, the education of the people 
is rightly regarded as of first importance. The watchword is, indeed, 
a hopeful one, both for the nation and the individual, for to be educated 
is to live in the highest sense of the word, to enjoy the full use of 
faculties which are, without education, undeveloped. But the modern 
method of testing the results of education has given rise to a serious 
evil which is continually overlooked. Into the army of our teachers 
and scholars has entered a spirit of competition, valuable perhaps in 
itself, but which has rendered necessary some impartial test. This 
competition is seen everywhere, and the rivalry amongst the students 
themselves for academic honours is almost equalled by the competition 
amongst different schools and colleges for the best results. Such 
results are indicated by examination, and hence success in examinations 
has come to be the “hall-mark” of a thorough education, and 
such success is too often the be-all and the end-all of the student’s 
life. 

That this is the general tendency must be admitted, whatever excep- 
tions there may be amongst many, both of the students and their 
teachers, who recognise higher motives in education. In the student’s 
career, success in examination is everything, and failure is disgrace. 
The passing of the test, not the real benefit of the course—and the two 
are not necessarily equivalent—is the door to the university honours 
and degrees, to the qualifications for the learned professions, and is, 
nowadays, the means of obtaining a good start in almost every walk of 
life. From perhaps the age of 12 to that of 22, the youth of the middle 
and upper classes are chiefly engaged in studying for examinations; 
and those who have experience of students will readily admit that the 
examination “looms large ”’ in the student’s life. 

I should like to draw attention to some of the evil effects of this con- 
tinual concentration of energy upon the preparation for examinations, 
and of the common practice of allowing these criteria to assume such 
an exaggerated place in the educational system. The evils have often 
been adverted to, but the ‘‘ examination fiend ” is still rampant amongst _ 
us, and the danger cannot be too often insisted upon. 

It must first, however, be admitted that the devotion to competitive 
and qualifying examinations has certain advantages. If application, 
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diligence, and determination were all that could be desired in the 
student, the competitive examination certainly seems to be the best 
means to their development. The rivalry and the rewards of success 
undoubtedly incite to hard work ; and permanent habits of severe toil 
may be thereby engendered ; though sometimes the diligence relaxes 
when the peculiarly attractive rewards of examinational success are no 
longer in view. By such study, moreover, mental activity is developed, 
while the ability to “ get up” a subject quickly, and be perfectly 
familiar with it for a particular occasion, is often of great value. 
Examinations can also be conducted fairly impartially forall students, 
anda candidate usually feels that the question of success or failure 
primarily depends upon his own exertion or ability. 

On account of its general impartiality, the competitive examination 
is an invaluable means of selecting candidates for many appointments, 
though the successful men may not always possess the kind of ability 
which is most suited to the work in view. For many positions, however, 
they are the best men that any method of selection would procure, for 
their success indicates the possession of the valuable qualities of industry 
and application, general intelligence and determination, and, it may be, 
a special aptitude for the particular subjects in which they are tested. 

It is not, indeed, that one can object to the kind of students who 
come out well in examination. Though men of ability may be passed 
over, those who succeed are usually worthy of the honour they receive. 
The objection is, rather, that the practice of continually striving for this 
kind of success tends to spoil such men, and that it does not provide 
the means of developing the best that is in them. 

Admitting the above advantages, the evil influence, on the other 
hand, of the examination upon the student's mind, and his method of 
work, cannot be too seriously considered. In the first place, it is too 
often the case that an entirely wrong direction is given to his ambition. 
It is a veritable truism to assert that the educational course is merely 
preparation for the real work of life; but the fact has too little influence 
with the diligent student of the present day. Distinction in examina- 
tions becomes the aim of his life, and that it does so, is not surprising. 
He is rewarded with prizes and honours, his parents or guardians are 
delighted with a promise which is grounded on such apparently tangible 
evidence, and his teachers, who encourage himappeal to the examination 
results, unmistakable to the popular mind, as testifying to the.excellence 
of their teaching. To the student, the glamour of such success be- 
comes his fetich, and the real work of life, for which he is supposed to 
be in preparation, sinks into comparative insignificance. Hence we 
find that the student works hard for his examination, probably harder 
than at any later period of his life, and too often his best energies are 
exhausted in striving—for what? Ifto be better prepared at all points 
for his future career, all would be well, but in the average case he is 
exhausting himself in a rivalry for vain-glory and empty honours. For 
what tangible good in the world has a man done who takes the highest 
place at school or university ? F 
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As young men develop their intelligence and will power, there is no 
doubt that greater concentration becomes possible, and what they try 
hard to do they will develop the capacity to do well. If their 
energies are early directed towards the passing of the ordinary 
examination test, they will, in time, develop the ability to distinguish 
themselves at such examinations; but it is, unfortunately, the case that 
this ability is often developed at the expense of the true educational 
value of their studies. For, consider the circumstances under which 
the student reads for an examination. Except in the case of examina- 
tions which test the faculty rather than the information of the student, 
and which have their own value, we find that in the majority of such 
tests the more information a student can acquire and carry with him 
until after the event, the higher will be his success. To this end, in 
competition with other students, stimulated by the hope of great 
rewards, and in fear of the disgrace of failure, he bends all his energies. 
As the long-looked for day approaches, the pace increases, the daily hours 
of study are added to, if of excitable temperament the student is 
alternately hopeful and depressed, perhaps sleepless with worry, and 
all the time he is endeavouring to add more knowledge to his store, 
and fearful that he is losing portions of what he has. Is it under 
these conditions that the real education of the mind and character 
can be successful? In place of the calmness and quietude which are 
supposed to be necessary for sound thinking and the higher intellectual 
activities, we have excitement, rivalry, and worry. Instead of well- 
digested information, we have the contents of text-books, hastily 
acquired, and as hastily forgotten, whilst as for original reflection on 
what he reads, there is no time for it, and the conditions are simply 
prohibitive. On the other hand, a student of determination and 
strength of mind, possessed of intelligence, acquires the ability to pass 
his examinations well; in time he learns the art—for it is an art—to 
something like perfection. He notes the kind of question that is 
asked, the kind of information that pays best, and the kind of answer 
that takes most marks. He also develops the power to work hard or 
‘‘cram ” when the spurt is necessary; and hence hesucceeds. But we 
must conclude that such success is far from proof that he has had the 
best mental education procurable, and that it must often be at the 
expense of any lasting benefit to be derived from his course. 

When we remember, moreover, that originality is the highest faculty 
of the human mind, is it not strange that during the period of life, when 
the permanent habits are acquired, ten or twelve years are now spent in 
assimilating knowledge and other men’s ideas, with such haste and 
concentration of mind as to leave no time or desire for reflection and 
original thought ? 

Too often in the fierce competition, the diligent student finds that his 
health gives way, which, in view of the trying nature of study, under 
even the most favourable conditions, is scarcely surprising. Impelled by 
the examination fever which possesses him, however, he cannot now take 
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rest or advice; and, borne up by excitement for the time being, he may 
hold out until the examination is passed. In such circumstances, the 
seeds of ill-health may be sown, and no after-treatment may be able to 
eradicate a permanent flaw in the student’s constitution. In the 
struggle of life, enduring health is of the first importance, but in the 
student’s career, the preparation for that struggle—at least, in the case 
of the earnest student—is too often so contrived as to seriously cripple 
the most important aid to that success. Pathetic instances are known 
in which those who have excelled all others in school and college, have 
found themselves incapacitated for the real work of life. The subject is 
too often a sad one. The sacrifice of health in a good cause cannot be 
too highly commended, and it is often only by endangering the health 
that good work in life can be accomplished. Almost all our great men, 
indeed, have thus carried on their work to the straining point. But, in 
the student’s career, we must remember that in the cases considered 
no useful work has yet been done, and the mistaken sacrifice to the 
vanity which seeks the highest place is pitiful. 

It is true that in certain subjects where the faculties are tested rather 
than the possession of knowledge, the preparation for an examination 
affords a course of training of theright kind. Thoroughness and diligent 
practice are as necessary for success as for sound development. In the 
case of the majority of subjects, however, the evil, which has 
obtained a firm hold in our educational system, is a serious one, 
and the remedy must be found at no distant date by some of our 
educational reformers. It can only be urged here that the examination 
should be compelled to take a comparatively insignificant place in the 
educational course, and that competition should be abolished. It is 
necessary to eradicate the prevalent notion of the student that the 
examination is the end in view, and to replace it by an ambition to 
know his subject for its own sake, and for the sake of his future work in 
life. At present, under the influence too often of the “‘ crammers”’ who 
connive at his distraction, his work is little better than that of the 
‘‘time-server.” It is not in this way that sound knowledge is gained, 
or that the mental and moral faculties are rightly developed. 


W. E. Orp. 
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Bush Farming in British Columbia 


Ir was a still, cool morning, when attired in a well-worn blue canvas, 
I lounged in the doorway of Morrison’s house, which stands beside the 
winding Kleescoot Lake, among the coniferous forests of Vancouver 
Island, ten miles from Alberni. Morrison was a typical British 
Columbian rancher, for Vancouver Island, with its wealth of forests, 
deep, rock-walled inlets, ranges, rivers, and lonely lakes, in no wise 
differs from the rest of the mountain province across the Straits of 
Georgia, except that the rains are heavier there. He was bronzed and 
sinewy, also attired in garments the worse for forest wear, and when he 
walked a curious manner of lifting his feet, stamped him as one who 
dwelt in the bush. Now it was six a.m., and he was busy frying very 
reisty bacon, thereabouts called pork, while I wondered that through- 
out three-fourths of Canada, which ships superior bacon to the British 
market, the settlers can only purchase half-putrid rubbish. 

Morrison came out eight years earlier, bringing with him three 
hundred pounds, and an inexaustible fund of energy, a well brought up 
young Briton, who could not settle down to the tamer life at home, 
and was apparently doing excellent work there. The conversion of a 
mountain-ribbed, forest wilderness, such as much of British Columbia 
remains to-day, into orchards, wheat-fields, and pasture, is a slow 
process, but among others to the manner born, hundreds of young 
Englishmen are engaged in it, while the history of each of their 
homesteads is that of the great province they are building up. The 
mining towns and saw-mill settlements grow more quickly, and some- 
times as suddenly decay, while life in the seaboard cities is not ee 
different from that in their prototypes at home. 

Outside, seen between two great cedar trunks, stretched some eleven 
acres of roughly quadrangular clearing, where the red soil was thinly 
covered by straggling oats, and this had cost Morrison eight years 
labour. A band of rich dark green, however, contrasting with their 
pale ochre represented the splendid potato crop, which was grown in 
rotted salmon and accordingly excellent. The rivers of Vancouver are 
crystal clear, those on the mainland usually stained green and muddy 
with glacial clay, yet, strange to say, of the salmon which ascend the 
former in myriads at least three-fourths die, while of those which escape 
the nets of the canners and the Siwash Indians’ spears in the turbid 
Columbia, Fraser, Skeena, and Stikine, the majority return safely to 
the sea. In early winter every eddy of the Vancouver streams casts 
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their rotting carcase ashore, which are collected for their wonderful 
fertilizing power. Round it on three sides sombre forest choked with 
fern and undergrowth closed like a wall, thinning on the fourth where 
was stony soil, so that framed by red-barked branches one caught the 
blue shimmer of the lake. Beyond, pine-covered to its highest crest, a 
mountain range rose above its shadows in the still water, and far away 
to the north, a whiteness of snow glimmered against crystaline ether. 
The two-roomed house was, as a matter of course, log-built by its 
owner's hands, and we slept in it on split boards covered with timothy 
hay, while many of the British Columbian ranches much resemble it. 

While we breakfasted on the unsavoury bacon, green tea, doughy 
flapjacks and molasses, a humming bird, an irridescent jewel of purple, 
bronze, and green, entered the open window, and had trouble in getting 
out again. Perhaps it was the honeysuckle which attracted it, although 
the creeper brought six thousand miles from the old country, possessed 
no scent at all. The roses had, however. They hung in heavy 
clusters about the glass, and the whole place was fragrant with their 
rich perfume. Then it was time for the day’s work to begin, and 
somewhat disgustedly I departed with a bundle of oat hay to bring the 
yoke oxen in. The average forest settler finds it sufficiently difficult to 
grow hay to feed his stock through the winter, so during summer they 
hunt their own living where they can in the bush, and it is not an easy 
matter to find them. 

Where the forest was thinner, shafts of golden sunlight beat down on 
a wealth of crimson wine-berries, great clusters of ebony-hued rasp- 
berries, larger apparently than the cultivated kind, with endless bullet- 
shaped black berries, thrice the size of those we know at home. It was 
a luxurious wild garden, redolent of the cedar perfume, wherein two 
contradictory impulses affected the wanderer. One was to keep silence 
impressed by the solemn stillness of the majestic conifers, and the other 
almost to shout aloud with gladness at its beauty and dewy freshness 
under the exhilaration of that life-giving atmosphere. All this, however, 
rapidly changed for the worse. The forest grew denser, and fallen 
cedars, hemlocks, Douglas firs, lay piled athwart each other here and 
there across the way. There were pitfalls of rotten branches, when one 
crawled over these giant bracken drenched with dew, grew up between, 
and afterwards thorny thickets had to be scrambled through, an opera- 
tion which is trying to the stoutest garments. A survey, or prospecting 
expedition, counts five miles a day as a fair average march through 
this kind of bush. Still, there was much to admire, and not the least, 
belts of maiden-hair fern growing taller than ones waist. 

With an hours severe exertion I had made considerably less than a 
mile, besides several fresh rents in my clothes, and then a melodious 
jangle of cow bells ringing through the dewy coolness, gave warning 
that caution became advisable. The ox was originally a wild wood- 
land creature, so it is said, and the way an average specimen can travel 
through a choked forest, confirms the theory. No man has the 
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slightest chance of overtaking it, and the settlers never leave a halter 
on their working cattle, lest they should foul it round a branch, and 
starve. So coming upon the truants, with the bundle of oat-hay 
prominently displayed, and the coil of rope carefully hidden, I sidled 
cautiously nearer, as though with no intention even of looking at them. 
Farragut, the cunning, edged backwards, and for a time the beasts 
seemed to be considering the matter, then while I took up a strategetic 
position, where two fallen logs cut of his retreat, he advanced cautiously 
to seize upon the laid down hay. 

By good luck the noose went over his horns, when the other, seeing 
the game was up, followed meekly, so that an hour later I rejoined 
Morvison, wet through. Then the team were coupled by a wooden 
yoke and single chain to a jumper, a raft-like frame on timber runners, 
universal vehicle in the bush where roads are unknown, on which one 
can jolt supplies home at the exhilarating pace of two miles an hour. 
the whole was fastened to a big hemlock until wanted, and we directed 
our attention to the oats. It was now very hot, and the oats 
already mown cracked drily, distributing puffs of red dust as Morrison 
turned them, while I handled the scythe. Still, the crop in no way 
resembled the sea of rippling tassels which covers an English harvest 
field. These grew little more than knee-high, straggling apart, and it 
was hard work, cutting them with a cheap American scythe. Their 
heads would never properly fill out for thrashing, hence they were cut 
before thoroughly ripe for winter feeding, which is the usual custom in 
British Columbia. Growing huge conifers for centuries, seems to have 
taken the heart out of the soil, which needs exposure to rain and 
sunshine to recover its fertilizing powers, and, though there are 
exceptions, such as the rich alluvial about the Fraser mouth, and a few 
long cleared sections, Morrison’s crop represented a fair average. 
Neither at first do grasses repay the sowing much better. 

Rows of four-feet stumps also cumbered the land, their roots garlanded 
with fern, while in places the all pervading bracken had crept back 
across the clearing. It is a long and arduous struggle to wrest land 
from the grasp of the forest which is ever trying to reclaim its own again. 
Meanwhile, as dripping with perspiration and grimed with dust we 
worked, endless wood pigeons came clattering round, and then vanished 
suddenly when an eagle fell sheer out of the blue. A blue grouse was 
drumming somewhere on the top of a stately fir, and the sound rang 
across the woods like an axe-man chopping, while twice a deer crept out 
from among the dripping fern to sun itself upon a shelf of rock into which 
its colours melted until, remaining motionless, it became invisible. One 
needs a long training to see the forest creatures in their homes, and a little 
while earlier a party of naval officers came up from Esquimault and 
wandered two days through the bush, to emerge a mass of rags and 
tatters—with no game at all.- Yet there were plenty wood-deer, black 
bear, and wolves in that bush, and Morrison never failed to obtain 
venison when he wanted it. Even their sea-trained eyes had failed 
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where hide and feathers, deftly balanced atoms in a great scheme of 
colour, blended with the harmonies of lichen, bark, and fern, as it was 
ordained that they should do. 

When sufficient oats were ready we proceeded to load the jumper, first 
setting upright sticks in auger holes along the sides of it, and the crazy 
structure groaned distressfully as the oxen hauled it towards the barn. 
There was also trouble on the way, for the unruly Farragut insisted on 
taking his own path through a clump of two-hundred feet hemlock, and 
firmly wedged the jumper between two trunks, while when threats and 
reproaches proved of no avail we hitched the chain to the other end and 
dragged it out backwards again. Such an accident sometimes 
necessitates the felling of a tree. Hay is seldom stacked in that region 
of heavy rain—it is too precious, and stowing it high up in a narrow, 
oven-like barn filled with eddying dust while Morrison pitched below 
was a somewhat trying occupation. Neither could a stalk of it be 
spared for every pound would be badly needed before the winter passed. 
There is scarcely a blade of natural grass in that region, and the wild 
undergrowth the stock feed upon dies off when summer is past. 

So we were neither sorry when what Morrison termed the dinner hour 
arrived, and it was spent as follows, fifteen minutes devouring cold pork 
and sodden flapjacks, and forty burning off, by way of a rest, that part 
of the clearing which extended beyond the split, worm-fence. 

It may be repeated that with the exception of a few favoured localities, 
which are either very remote or very dear, the newcomer finds his 
possessions cumbered with huge conifers two hundred feet,.and often 
more, in height, and it occured to me that the sight of those encircling 
Morrison’s homestead would form an instructive object lesson tothe intend- 
ing emigrant. Thesmallest three feet in diameter, the largest more than 
nine, Douglas firs, hemlocks, cedars, spruce, they towered before us in 
endless avenues of stately trunks, often sixty feet to the first great 
branch. Willow thickets grew up beneath them out of impenetrable 
jungles, while here and there the forest giants rotting had piled them- 
selves athwart each other in chaotic ruin, and this is what the British 
Columbian rancher undertakes to make orchards and hayfields of. 
Letting planks into the bark several feet above the ground he hews for 
weeks together or painfully saws them through, though some of the 
more resinous may occasionally be burned down. Then, the fern being 
mown between, with their shattered branches piled about them the huge 
trunks lies in a state of majestic ruin known as “ the slashing ” until, in 
the dry season, a time arrives opportune for their burning. 

There spread before us, with the story of steadfast labour stamped 
upon it, lay the whole process of turning the wilderness into a garden. 
In front stood the raw material—virgin forest, of growth unequalled in 
the world save for the sequoias and redwoods of California, then the mass 
of trunks and branches forming the slashing. Behind these a space of 
charred timber and black ashes, then sickly oats growing among the 
stumps, and last the splendid potato and vegetable crops, with 
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Morrison’s house, and stables among them upon wholly cleared land. 
Also, those buildings and all their furniture had been made out of the 
conifers by their owner's hands, for the chief hope of the forest rancher 
is rather to save money than to make it. 

Literature has its practical uses in the Colonies, so with a bundle of 
Victoria papers and some well-fingered English magazines we floundered 
through the slashing, overhead occasionally among twigs and withered 
fern which often grows nine feet high, until perhaps a dozen fires were 
lighted, and it was time to retreat. The result was magnificent from a 
spectacular point, as well as satisfactory from that of economy, for a 
successful burning may save weeks of labour. A sea of fire roared 
through the slashing, licking up the lighted branches, charring the great 
trunks, and wholly burning part of them, while as they flamed behind it 
advancing under a great cloud of whirled up sparks it ate its way into 
the unhewn forest. Then as the day was propitious, scorching hot with 
a rush of warm breeze from the Pacific, we also lighted the logpiles 
resulting from a previous burning. 

What the fire leaves of the fallen trunks the settler attacks with the 
big crosscut, and laboriously saws into handy lengths. These after any 
unburned branches have been hewn off, with the aid of a team of oxen 
and chains he rolls up stout skids over each other into pyramids, which 
is always a laborious, and sometimes a deadly undertaking, and on 
opportunity burns them. The quantity of splendid timber annually 
destroyed in British Columbia is enormous, but so walled in are many 
of the valleys by steep mountains or cut off, as yet, from the rest of the 
world by tangled forests, that there is little use starting sawmills where 
their products could not be hauled out. The flame in this case took hold 
well, and we went back contentedly to the hay-making. For each 
couple of loads hauled safely the oxen upset one, because the jumper is 
curiously unstable on broken ground, and when there was only bare red 
earth behind we proceeded with the mowing again. It was often hard 
to distinguish which were oats and which fern, so mixed were they in 
places, worse still, to mow them among the great fir roots girdling the 
stumps which rose like islands out of the crop, because time being 
precious it is sometimes wiser to leave them to rot. 

The swaying pine boughs sang to us as we worked, each rush of warm 
breeze was heavy with aromatic perfume, and clouds of smoke rolled 
down wind across the forest, while between the gusts the dull boom of 
a frothing rapid reached us brokenly. Six o'clock came, the shadows 
were lengthening across yellow oats and rank green fern, but the inde- 
fatigable Morrison was not satisfied. We might still grub out two 
stumps, which caused a detour in his jumper trail, he said. The smaller 
measure of some ten feet in girth, and the first operation was to clear 
the earth from the network of roots which in case of the conifers 
generally follow the surface of the ground. The larger of these were 
chopped through, the axe’s edges suffering severely, then crouching 
doubled up in a narrow hole we painfully clawed the soil out from under 
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the stump with an adze-bladed mattock known asa grub-hoe. After- 
wards, with a young fir tree inserted under it as a lever, both swinging 
on the upper end, we essayed to prize the stump out, and succeeding 
only in parting a few of the uncut roots shackled on the oxen and at 
last triumphantly dragged it forth. Such is the process of stump 
grubbing, a leading industry in British Columbia, as it is throughout 
much of the Pacific Slope. A little of it is, however, sufficient after a 
day’s hard labour, so in deference to my protests Morrison postponed 
the extraction of the remaining stump. 

Then we tramped through feathery maidenhair and tall bracken 
down a narruw trail winding through scented shadow between the 
great red-barked trunks to a shelf of rock overhanging a crystal river. 
The sunlight had faded from the water, though it still made rainbows 
in the spray of a neighbouring fall and smote long shafts of yellow 
radiance between the cedar colonnades on the opposite ascent. Below, 
the shadows wavered across a still black pool, rigid branch and feathery 
needles trembling in the transparent depths, while near at hand the 
smoke and boom of a rapid rose out of a rock-walled gorge. Every 
smooth eddy between was ringed with the splashes of rising trout, the 
air vibrated with the hum of myriad insect wings, and then all this was 
blotted out, as plunging through eight feet of air we went down head- 
foremost into dim green transparency until the quartz-veined pebbles 
seemed flying towards us. 

Rising breathless, for that water was partly chilled with melting 
snow, I saw the gleam of a flung up arm, while Morrison sent back the 
shout of a strong man’s delight as he whirled away down the first rush 
of the rapid, then clawing at a boulder drew himself out of the grasp of 
the torrent. Still, that was not a recreation anyone less used to the 
ways of the river would follow him in. As we went back together it 
struck me that while our Colonies take trouble to demonstrate what 
crops their soil can raise, and sometimes perhaps innocently deceive the 
multitude, they strangely overlook their finest product—men. By this 
time, had my companion stayed at home, there would in all probability 
have been lines of care upon his face, and he would have been burdened 
with some of the many petty ailments which too often accompany the 
struggle for existence in a British town. Instead, he stood erect, 
hard, sinewy, sun-bronzed, glowing with perfect health, contemplating 
his daily task with bright eyes that spoke of cheerful resolution, while 
in it all he only resembled many others like him to be found among the 
Pacific slope forests. Yet Morrison was a man of high education, and 
had been a skilled musician, neither was he there for the purpose of 
enjoying himself. He worked twelve hours, nett, most days of his life, 
better still, he expected little financial reward for it, but like the rest 
of his kind was contendedly preparing the way for a vigorous, sturdy 
people that should come after him. 

So far have they gone already, that in course of rambles across the 
length and breadth of the forest the nearest approach the writer came 
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across to the frontier ruffian of fiction was the freshly arrived British 
youth, who to the amusement of all beholders marched into Alberni 
with two big pistols strapped about him. Indeed, throughout the bush- 
land, where most men can kill a running deer with the rifle, and 
some can drive a nail, he never saw a firearm raised in anger, and as to 
drunkenness, the settlers’ worst indulgence is two much strong green 
tea, which is also sufficiently injurious. The evening meal was simple, 
bread,-hard as flint, baked in a hole in the ground, fragments of blue 
grouse, and molasses, but it may be from the survival of the fittest, 
though Morrison disagreed, that you never find a bushman who knows 
he has a digestion. Then we lounged in hide chairs outside the house, 
while the fires of sunset faded behind the conifers, though long after- 
wards a wonderful green transparency showed up each tiny spray clear- 
cut and sharp as carved in ebony. The dew touched the clustered roses 
calling out their scent, which mingled with the fragrant breath of 
balsam and cedar. The breeze had died, and it was very still, so still 
that we could hear every dip of the paddles as a Siwash canoe came 
sliding down the lake, while from out of the fire-scorched forest there 
rose the sputtering groan of half-burned green boughs that twisted 
themselves. Horizontal wreaths of blue smoke floated motionless 
across the dim colonnades of trunks, the log piles still burned redly, but 
this did not trouble the forest creatures which are, strange to say, some- 
times most numerous outside the smaller settlements. 

A black bear, we could see by the rustle, was rooting up wild cabbage 
in a neighbouring muskeg, a timber wolf howled at intervals from the 
crest of a pine-clad slope, and twice the split fence at the further end of 
the clearing rattled sharply. Then we picked up our Winchester rifles, 
knowing the little wood deer, whose jumping powers are extraordinary, 
were bent on raiding the potato crop, and crawling through dewy fern 
along the zig-zag fence, which was eight feet high, I saw two dusky 
shapes flitting across the potato haulm. The light had gone, they were 
scarcely distinguishable, and where I stood under the branches of a 
hemlock§it was hard to see the muzzle much less the foresight. Still, 
we would want those potatoes badly, and flinging up the weapon I fired, 
at a venture, just after Morrison. Red sparks streaked the darkness, 
there was a jarring crash, I could hear the whine of the bullet and a 
flutter of severed twigs, and then, while the woods flung back the sound, 
the top fence rail rattled and there was a crackle of undergrowth. That 
was all, for, unlike the black bear which charges through, the wood deer 
sails at headlong gallop over every obstacle with scarcely a sound. 

We went back to our lounges, and by skilfully contrasting his lot 
with that of the prairie wheat-growers, who must raise good crops or 
starve, 1 led Morrison again to set forth the non-capitalist settler’s 
position. A loon meantime sent its shrill wail ringing across the lake, 
an owl hooted half-seen overhead, and the melodious jangle of cow-bells 
came out of the darkness as Morrison's band of a dozen stock set off on 
their nightly rambles. In hot weather they generally travel under the 
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darkness. It was hard work to raise hay enough to feed the stock 
through the winter, he said, and all he could sell would not cover living 
expenses. Still, potatoes flourished, and a few could be sold at Alberni, 
while fruit and all vegetables grew abundantly. A man of simple tastes 
and ingenuity need, however, buy very little; he could make almost 
everything himself, though this would probably entail twelve hours daily 
labour. 

That was one side of the question. On the other, by occasionally 
working for the Government chopping trails, or packing for survey 
expeditions, somehow he managed to purchase all he required. It was 
an independent, healthy living in the finest of climates, and every year 
he drove his clearing a little further into the forest, and increased his 
stock. Some day, when, he could not tell, mines and pulp-mills would 
be started, or a rail-road built, which would quadruple the value of land, 
and provide a good market. Even if he did not see this, somebody 
would be the richer. Meantime, he had enough to eat, enjoyed perfect 
health, and took pleasure in all he did, and what more could any man 
desire. He went home once, and found everyone either sick or worried. 

The blended essence of cedar and balsam is soporific, and before 
Morrison had finished my head would drop forward, so presently we 
crawled into our narrow wooden bunks, and another day's work was 
done. They are always much the same in the lonely bush, year in year 
out. Sometimes part is spent in ploughing, sometimes in reaping, but 
the most in a grim struggle with the forest, for whether under blazing 
sun or blinding rain, the axe and saw and grub-hoe are never long out of 
the settler’s hand. They are needed not only to advance his dominion, 
but to prevent the forest from wrestling that hardly won already, from 
him again. 

Morrison’s prediction was justified, earlier that we either expected, 
for copies of Victoria papers lately to hand seem to show that gold, 
having been found thereabouts, the hamlet of Alberni is rising into a 
bustling town. It is also characteristic to read that some of the older 
settlers, selling their possessions, are pushing north again into the 
wilderness. The bustle of a rising town jars upon their ears long used 
only to the forest harmonies, and their part is not to chaffer in the 
market, or sell the new-comer barren rock for fruit-growing land. 
Instead, imbued with the spell of the woods, they press on stubbornly, 
slowly, through the silence of the primeval forest, while town-site, rail- 
road, factory, or better and more lasting still, leagues of orchards, hop- 
fields, wheat lands grow up behind them. 

HAROLD BINDLOss. 
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The Trail of the Bookworm 


THE Humane Review, No. 1, April, 96 pages, quarterly, published by 
Ernest Bell, London.—Amid the congestion of new periodicals which 
are almost every month appearing, ‘‘ The Humane Review,” of which 
the first number is now before us, cannot be regarded as among the 
superfluous. It has been established “to give expression to an aspect of 
life which has not yet received, and is not yet likely to receive, its due 
share of attention,” and essays ‘“‘ to represent more fully than has hither- 
to been done, the higher ethics—the ethics of humaneness.” It proposes 
to deal with, “ first, such national and social questions as peace and 
arbitration, the treatment of native races, the sweating system, the 
criminal law and prison system, capital and corporal punishments, the 
municipalization of hospitals, etc, ; and secondly, the various problems 
relating to the treatment of animals, as in vivisection, blood sports, the 
fur and feather trade, and the cattle traffic, which subjects wili be 
regarded as part and parcel of the social question, and not as a separate 
or subordinate branch of it.’ This is an excellent programme, and we 
can only hope that the laudable intention not ‘‘ to advocate humane, 
principles in a narrow and didactic temper,” will be lived up to. No 
cause, not even that of temperance, has been more injured in the house 
of its friends then that of so-called ‘‘ Humanity,” and those responsible 
will do well to steer very clear of the besetting dangers of namby- 
pambyism on the one hand and the suffocating nonsence of impractic- 
able idealists like Mr. Edward Carpenter on the other, who were unable 
to appreciate the difference between the economic conditions of the 
England of the nineteenth century and those of Prospero’s island. 

We may say at once that the admirable ambition to advocate these 
principles, from an intellectual standpoint, in a way that will command 
the respect of thoughtful people, and refute the common notion that 
right feeling and right thinking are somehow incompatible, (a notion, we 
may observe, for which Humanitarians have only themselves to thank, and 
which has been recently greatly reinforced by the proceedings of those 
of the pro-Boer advocates whose motives are not obviously tainted by a 
desire to make political capital at the expense alike of historic fact, and 
loyality and charity to their fellow countrymen), has, in this first number 
been abundantly attended. The subjects are excellently selected, and 
there is not a dull page, from cover to cover. The place of honour is 
accorded to Mr. Bernard Shaw, who contributes a mordant article, 
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entitled ‘‘ The conflict between Science and Common Sense.” The title 
is not accurate, for between true science and common sense there can be 
no conflict ; and the hope may be parenthetically expressed that there 
will, in future, be less between Humanitarianism and either. But Mr. 
Shaw, pungently satirizes the absurdities of pseudo science—science 
falsely so called—which is nothing but mere empiricism and quackery ; 
and though we cannot by any means accept his definition of science as 
“the whole fascinating body of speculation concerning what we do not 
known,” his vigorous-and contemptuous denunciation and ridicule of 
various “‘ expert ’’ humbugs—medical, clerical, and of many other sorts, 
is certainly delicious. 

In an excellent article on the extirpation of rare and valuable birds by 
curiosity and specimen-hunting maniacs, Mr. W. H. Hudson suggests 
as the only effective remedy, ‘‘a law to forbid the making or having 
collections of British birds by private persons.” Mr. J. M. Roberston 
contributes a strong and well-reasoned article on theeffects of militarism 
on character, national and individual ; and there is an interesting paper 
by Mr. Atherton Curtis on ‘‘ The Protection of Animals in France.” 

The remarkable list of athletic successes by vegetarians, given by 
Mr. Light, the captain of the Vegetarian Cycling Club is enough to 
make the advocates of the old raw beefsteak school of training (they are 
all dead now) rise in their graves with astonishmet ; and there are also 
articles on ‘‘ Inhumanity in School”’ and ‘‘ The Kafir and his Masters,” 
which will be found well worthing reading‘ The concluding sentence 
of the latter—‘ If Boer and Brition are sincere, they ought to see in this 
war, which punishes them both so severely, an anvengement of the 
wrongs they have done to the blacks’—expresses a melancholy truth 
that no one acquainted with the history of South Africa will venture to 
dispute. 

But perhaps the best paper in the whole issue is that by Dr. Oldfield 
on ‘Shall hanging end with the nineteenth century?” Though 
unfortunately defaced by a quantity of irritating notes, it is a powerful 
—and to our view unanswerable—indictment of the whole theory 
‘and practice of capital punishment, in which all the various pleas 
are exhaustively examined and disposed of. There can be no question 
that the recent executions of women have horrified and shocked the 
community, and it is to be hoped that this thoughtful and wise 
article will be widely read and carefully pondered. 

The literary pages of the Review are devoted to two books issued 
recently in Chicago, the first a silly publication, which, whether 
intended seriously or not (we incline to the latter hypothesis), was 
certainly not worth serious discussion, and has been too much 
complimented by an advertisement which will help to rescue it from a 
more appropriate and otherwise certain obscurity; the other, we are 
glad to be informed, “is not at present accessible to English readers,” 
and we differ from the reviewer by hoping may so continue, since it 
appears to put altruism on an altogether false and inferior basis. The 
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number concludes with a copy of the protest recently presented to 
Lord Salisbury against that scandalous institution, the Royal Buck- 
hounds, with the names of the signatories thereto, among whom we 
regret to notice that the exponents of the Nonconformist conscience 
are very sparsely represented. 

This Review is a thoughtful and earnest attempt to deal with a body 
of questions of the highest interest and importance. The first 
number calls for nothing but praise, and it only remains to add that 
the printing and general “get-up” are worthy of the contents. In 
congratulating the editor and those associated with him on the high 
excellence of this issue, we may be permitted to wish for the 
venture a long career of influence and success. 

J. Lee Ossorn. 


“*A CENTURY OF SCIENCE,’ AND OTHER Essays."—It is one of 
the characteristics of the world to-day, there should be two great 
nations, speaking the same language and living under similar laws, 
but at the same time having their own national aims and their own 
destiny. Little by little there will grow up distinct schools of thought, 
unseparated by any barrier of language, and the competition or 
exchange of ideas by these two schools ought to re-act primarily for 
each nation’s good, and for the benefit of the whole world. This 
volume of essays, by Mr. Fiske, will enable European readers to 
study, if they should care to do so, the trend of the American spirit, 
and differentiate, if they can, what is due to the American spirit 
purely, and what is due to English, or perhaps French, influence. 
Mr. Fiske is an ardent admirer of Herbert Spencer, and his apprecia- 
tion of our great philosopher is particularly apparent in the essay, 
“The Doctrine of Evolution.” It must not be thought that all the 
essays are on scientific subjects, for they are not; some are purely 
personal, as, for instance, the charming one on Francis Parkman. 
Lovers of history should read the story of Francis Parkman, his 
difficulties, and lastly, his hard-earned success. His _ physical 
difficulties were such that one shivers to read of them, even at this 
distance of space and time. We read that “the condition of his 
sight had so far improved as to permit reading, not exceeding, on an 
average, five minutes at a time”; or by reading one minute and 
resting the next, he was able to do half an hour’s work. That he was 
successful in the truest sense, may be inferred from Mr. Fiske’s 
finishing paragraphs: “ After all the harrowing years of doubt and 
distress, the victory was such in its magnitude as has been granted to 
few mortals to win. The greatness of his life's work had come to be 
admitted throughout the civilized world.” There are some very 
humorous recollections in the last essay: “Some Cranks and their 
Crotchets,” and “ The Shakespeare—Bacon Folly,” must be healthy 
reading to those who are anxious to dispossess the Bard of Avon of 
his laurels. This collection of essays, although not remarkable in 
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any way, makes a very interesting collection, and should have a 
considerable circulation among the educated public in the States and 
in Britain.—‘“ A Century of Science”: John Fiske. Macmillan & Co. 
8s. 6d. 

* * * 

“ MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE DIAMOND NECKLACE.’’-—The 
romance of the diamond necklace under another name. The various 
adventures and calamities occurring to the many persons connected 
with it almost force one to think it had a devil of its own, and wreaked 
its vengeance on each of its possessors or handles. Mr. F. de Albini 
wishes to prove, or to suggest, that Marie Antoinette stole the 
precious gems, and although he shows Marie was not exactly truthful, 
or exactly discreet, we do not think he establishes the theft, or even 
elucidates the mystery of the diamonds. We have here all the 
possibilities of grand opera; (1) An indiscreet queen: (2) a cardinal 
prince of the church, who plays many parts; (3) a beauty of royal 
blood, who is also very indiscreet with the cardinal prince ; (4) the 
king; (5) the precious stones. The tragedy dogging the footsteps of all 
the actors make it a theme worthy of a great pen. The present useful 
little book will, no doubt, serve its purpose of keeping the interest alive 
in this “ strange story,” until some dramatist writes a drama, in which 
the characters replay their parts quite unconscious of the abyss that is 
slowly opening beneath them. The book is well got up, and contains 
interesting portraits of the Queen, the Cardinal, and the unhappy 
Countess de la Motte.”-—‘ Marie Antoinette and the Diamond Neck- 
lace”’: De Albini. Swan, Sonnenshein & Co. 55s. 


* * * 


THE Peasants’ Wark: Belfort Bax.—This is the second volume 
of Mr. Bax’s series, entitled “‘ The Social side of the German Reforma- 
tion,” and deals with the evolution of Capitalism. Students of to-day 
are anxious to know of things beyond occurrences or events; they 
are anxious to know the causes and the reasons of things. This period or 
time of transition has rarely been understood or written of with the 
same intimate knowledge that Mr. Bax has displayed in this work, so 
we have no hesitation in recommending those of our readers who may 
be interested in the social side of the Reformation to obtain this book. 
Mr. Bax is an eminent scholar, and is known particularly as a 
philosophic student of history, social and economical. His style is 
terse and eminently readable, and although the subject matter is grim 
and terrible, the touch of humour noticeable by artists in all human 
things, is not wanting. It is sad to see the “ reforming” party, Luther 
and his friends, instead of endeavouring to prove their higher revelation 
of God by preaching mercy and forgiveness to the conquering Lords, 
urged on the Barons with Scriptual arguments. 

It is distinctly interesting to know that the usually much bepraised 
and godly Martin Luther, regarded men-servants and maid-servants 
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as property to be sold by the lords, if it pleased them, “ like other 
beasts.”” ‘‘ The Peasants’ War in Germany”: E. Belfort Bax.—Swan 
Sonnenshein & Co., 6s. 

* * . 


Dainty Cookery: Mrs. Ronald Taylor.—Considering the vast 
importance of the subject, there seems to have been very few good books 
on cookery issued during the last five years. Of course, there are the 
usual cheap handbooks, showing the way to accomplish impossible 
things, as for instance, how to live, cook, and bring up a family on 
two hundred a year. These are useless. They have the same interest 
to the public as puzzles, acrostics, and similar diversions. But for 
cookery, they are delusions and snares to the innocent and unwary. 

Cooking may, roughly speaking, be divided into two departments— 
the art of the cook and the practice of cooking. Mrs. Taylor’s book, 
we are glad to say, deals with the practice of cooking. To suppose one 
can acquire the art of cooking from a book would be as wild assupposing 
you might learn to paint a picture like “ Mona Lisa” from buying a 
number of technical books on colour. This business-like volume 
contains a very large number of recipes, carefully classified and indexed, 
and each recipe is followed or accompanied by full directions. First the 
ingredients in one paragraph, the directions in second, and notes, if any, 
in a third. 

There is no nonsense about Mrs. Ronald-Taylor’s book, nor any 
padding. The facts are there, always handy and useful, and we have 
much pleasure in recommending “ Amongst the Pots and Pans” to 
our readers as being an invaluable auxiliary in time of need. 
“Amongst the Pots and Pans (Dainty Cookery)”: 3s. 6d. Mrs. 
Ronald-Taylor (H. J. Glaisher, 54, Wigmore Street, W.) 


* * * 


SONGS OF ENGLAND.—We are very glad to see Mr. Alfred Austin is 
appealing to a larger public. 

This shilling edition, beautifully printed, contains a good collection 
of the Laureate’s work, and in spite of the dead set that is apparently 
made against Mr. Austin, the work is very much better than people 
like to think. A keen appreciation of the country and the change of 
seasons, coupled with the power of expression, mark Mr. Austin’s 
poetry. In “ Is life worth living ?” there are many feeling touches, as, 
for instance :— 

“When summer, lingering haif forlorn, 
On autum loves to lean, 
And fields of slowly yellowing corn, 
Are girt by woods still green.” 
The delicate fancy of summer, queen of the year, being reluctant to 
leave us, and almost praying autumn to be allowed to stay a little 
longer, pleases us. 
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One more quotation, this time from the “ Patriotic Ballads.” 
“ From tangled brake and trellised tower 
Bring every bud that blows ; 
But never will you find the flower 
To match an English rose ; 
It blooms with more than city grace, 
Though rustic and apart, 
It has a smile upon its face 
And a dew-drop in its heart.”’ 
It is unnecessary to quote from “ Victoria.”” This is too well known, 
and well deserves its fame. The little book is a very full shillingsworth. 
“Songs of England.” Alfred Austin, Macmillan & Co. Is, net. 


* * * 


O.tp Convict Days.—These reminiscenses of William Derricourt, 
or Day, appeared some years age in the Sydney Evening News. They 
are now issued with the advantage of being put into shape, and 
edited by Mr. Louis Becke. Should anyone care to realise vividly 
something of the progress we have made since the time of George IV., 
they should read and think over the episodes in the childhood of 
William Day. Should there be any living at present who still have an 
affection for transportation, or heavy sentences as deterrents for crime 
they should procure these “recollections,” and see for themselves the 
results of unlimited flogging, and very lengthy terms of imprisonment. 
The book is enlivened with humorous touches, else the grimness would 


be overpowering, and when our “ hero”’ finally gets out of prison he has 
his entertaining adventures. The book, though interesting, is certainly 
not fit for general reading ; but, then, the title is straightforward— 
“Old convict days” would scarcely be recommended for the reading of 
boysand girls. “ Old Convict Days.” Louis Becke. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


+ + + 
SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH PROSE: Skeat.—This is evidently a 
work of much care, and will prove a very useful compilation of 
extracts from English Prose writers for any student. At the head 
of each specimen is a short note on the author, or the work 
from which it is taken. For example, on Moore’s ‘‘ Utopia” the note 
includes a trenchant remark of Professor Morley, describing Sir Thomas 
asa “scholarly and witty Englishman.” Miss Skeat concludes her 
note with a sentence descriptive and true, “ Beneath the veil of an ideal 
communism, into which there has been worked some witty extravagance, 
there lies a noble English argument.” After each extract, the peculiar 
features of the work are pointed out to the student, which we think 
to be an admirable device. There are forty-nine examples, ranging 
from Malory to Carlyle, and the entire book only numbers some two 
hundred pages, and is sold for the very moderate sum of one shilling and 
sixpence. ‘Specimens of English Prose.” Bertha Skeat. London: 
Blackie & Son, 1s 6d. 
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‘“ THE ANGLO-Saxon GUIDE.”—We have received a copy of this very 
useful and interesting little volume which may be read pleasantly both by 
those who venture to the Paris Exhibition and by those who admire 
from a distance. Well provided with maps, charts and other means of 
enabling the visitor to see those things he most wishes to study, the 
dullness inseparable from maps is done away with by the very humour- 
ous drawings by Mr. Starr-Wood and other artists. The publishers 
wish it to be understood that the contributions are far above the 
ordinary guide book level, only well known literary men having been 
employed as contributors. Those who cycle are by no means forgotten 
for the entire road from London to the exhibition is described and very 
clever original photographs, specially taken for this contribution, render 
the article, entitled “‘ By Road to Paris ” good reading to pedestrians as 
well as cyclists. Paris itself isnot neglected. Most things worth seeing 
are carefully indexed, described, and mapped. The index with its 
accompanying plans should be studied before starting on the campaign, 
and much time will be saved, to say nothing of the annoyance caused 
by constant questioning and mis-directions. ‘‘ The Anglo Saxon Guide.” 
Boot and Son, Ltd., Old Bailey. 1s. 





The Altar. 


I raised an altar to a Goddess fair, 
That I alone might kneel, and worship there. 


She said, ‘‘ Why burn your incense unto Me 
If men may not turn hitherward, and see ? 
But rend the veil asunder, so their eyes 

May know to Whom you make the sacrifice! ” 


pt. . ’ 
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“‘ Nay,” I entreated, ‘‘ Ask it not, for how 
Shall others gaze unmoved upon Thy brow ? 
And if they hear the music of Thy voice 
They worship Thee—but how shall I rejoice ? 
Unholy then the altar that I raise— 
I hewed the ashlar—let me bring the praise!” 


42% . 
LER Top Me 


** Was Love,” she said, ‘‘ Alone for thee designed ? © 
I seek an offering from all mankind ! 
As I command thee, strip the temple bare 
So all behold the Goddess of thy prayer!” 


I tore the curtain from the door away 


And thousands clamour, where I knelt to praye 

No room, alas, for me—I watch apart 

The altar whereupon I laid my heart 

And wonder if, in listening to their praise, 

WILL SHE FORGET THE VOICE OF OTHER DAYS? 


HAVERTON HILL. 
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Every meal is made 
nicer by it, it has such an 
appetising, tasty flavour. 
To this it adds the ad- 
vantage of being an ex- 
cellent digestive. 


— Se PLR 


Most Bakers supply it. Agents’ addresses are 
sent on application to Tax Hovis-Breap Frovr 


Trade Mark—HOVIS. Co., Ltd., Maccursrrevp. 
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